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DIRECTORS’ DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF NINETEENTH ANNUAL SESSION AT HARRISBURG, 





HE nineteenth annual convention of the 
‘Directors’ Department of the State 
.tducational Association was held in Har- 
risburg on Thursday and Friday, February 
5 and 6, 1914. 

Three sessions were held on Thursday 
in the assembly hall of the Technical High 
School. The attendance and enrollment 
were the largest in the history of this De- 
partment. The members were from all 
parts of the State, especially from the most 
progressive school sections. In looking 
over the audience one was impressed with 
the fact that it was not made up of average 
men, but of men quite above the average— 
as those having direction of the vital inter- 
est of education ought to be in every com- 
munity. The session on Friday morning 
was held, as heretofore, in the auditorium 
of the Central High School. A program 
of vocal and instrumental music, the daily 
opening exercises of the high school and 
the notable annual address of Dr. Hamilton 
to the boys and girls, preceded the closing 
business session of the department. 

Mr. J. C. Brown, president, opposed the 
growing tendency to crowd too many sub- 
jects into the schools. We should have 
better work done in fewer studies, and these 
the essential branches. He advised direct- 
ors, in selecting teachers, to look more to 
personality than to high scholarship, as the 
one qualification of greatest importance. 

Addresses were made by Dr. Jackson, 
State Commissioner of Labor and Industry, 
on the relation of his department to the 
school system; by State, Supt. Schaeffer on 
the “Director’s Attitude toward a 
Teacher;” by City Supt. Brumbaugh on 
“Vocational Education,” and the problem 
of part-time schools ; by City Supt. Downes, 





on the “Present Status of the Teachers’ 
training School Question;” by Hon. Henry 
Houck and by Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, State 
Health Commissioner. These interesting 
and practical addresses are given in full in 
the report herewith. 

‘The Legislative Committee recom- 
mended making medical inspection com- 
pulsory in third and fourth class school 
districts as well as in first and second class 
districts, but this section of the report was 
defeated. A teachers’ tenure of office bill 
was disapproved as likely to do harm to the 
schools in two ways, by dropping efficient 
teachers before the time named in the law 
should expire, and by making inefficient and 
dead teachers an incubus upon the schools— 
these being organized and supported solely 
for the best interests of the children and of 
the community. A resolution was adopted 
opposing any change in the present compul- 
sory vaccination law. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal, which 
has given full reports of all meetings of the 
Directors’ Department—as well as of all 
meetings of the State Association and its 
other departments—shows the following 
good men to have been its presiding officers 
year by year since its organization in 1896: 
H. H. Quimby, Phoenixville, 1896; H. H. 
Quimby, Phoenixville, 1897; P. Elkin, 
Indiana, 1898; H. H. Hubbert, Philadelphia, 
1899; Hugh B. Eastburn, Doylestown, 1900; 
Wm. Field Shay, Watsontown, 1901; J. R. 
Spiegel, Greensburg, 1902; Harry Sloyer, 
Phoenixville, 1903; A. C. Coulter, Wilkins- 
burg, 1904; E. S. Hassler, Grove Ma 3 1905; 
Wm. M. Bowen, Chester, 1906; H. M. Les- 
sig, Pottstown, 1907; F. R. Stotler, "Wilkins- 
burg, 1908; H. W. Schick, Reading, 1909; 
J. A. Steese, Mt. Holly Springs, rg10; C. C. 
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Hill, Northeast, 1911; T. J. Jennings, Scran- 
ton, 1912; J. M. Lutz, Llanerch, 1913; J. C. 
Brown, Bloomsburg, 1914. 

The opening session was called to order 
by the President, Mr. J. C. Brown, of 
Bloomsburg, Columbia county, at Io a. m. 
The devotional exercises were led by Rev. 
Wm. N. Yates, pastor of the Fourth Street 
Church of God, a member of the School 
Board of Harrisburg. In the absence of 
the Recording Secretary, Mr. D. D. Ham- 
melbaugh, was appoitned in his stead. 

Several enjoyable songs were then sung 
by pupils of the colored schools of Harris- 
burg, and their work was heartily applauded 
by the Directors. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


Mr. D. D. Hammelbaugh, Secretary of 
the Harrisburg School Board, made the fol- 
lowing address of welcome: 

Fellow Directors: Although not a Di- 
rector, I have been appointed to bid you 
welcome to Harrisburg. We are glad to 
have you here. We are glad to welcome 
you to the city that we are proud of, and 
we hope that you will not only come to 
these meetings, but that you will go through 
our city and see what we have. I would 
especially ask you to go to our River Park 
and take a walk up our river front, and 
view the magnificent scenery that we have 
here with us always. We welcome you to 
visit our schools. We are proud of our 
schools. We feel we have that which is 
good, that we are doing good, and that our 
schools are among the best—I am modest 
and won’t say the best. We would invite 
you to go to the special schools we have 
for defective children—those who are below 
normal, and you will be interested in seeing 
the work that is being done there. We have 
two open-air schools we would be glad to 
have you visit, in which we have cases of 
incipient consumption, and in which we 
are trying to do good and build up their 
strength. If last year’s work is any indica- 
tion of what will be done by these schools, 
we assure you the children will be benefited. 

Of course, you come here every year and 
every year you hear an address of welcome. 
We are glad to have you come because we 
can get from you ideas that will do us good. 
We welcome you therefore on our own be- 
half; and on behalf of the city government. 
The Mayor who was unable to accept the 
invitation to address you is glad to know 
that you are with us, and the school author- 
ities to have you here. I hope your stay will 
be pleasant; that the meetings will be 
profitable, and that you will go home filled 
with the desire to do good work. 
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RESPONSE TO WELCOME. 


Mr. S. R. McClure, of North Braddock 
borough, made response to the address of 
welcome as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: In response 
to the words of welcome to which we have 
listened I feel safe in saying that every mem- 
ber of this Convention is appreciative of the 
welcome, and this welcome is the more highly 
appreciated by those who as delegates have 
attended previous Conventions of School 
Directors at Harrisburg. 

At this time it might be appropriate for us 
for a few minutes to consider, first, why we 
have met and second, why we have met here. 
Not merely, what are we here for, but what 
is the purpose of our organization and why 
does our organization from year to year meet 
at Harrisburg? In view of some of the re- 
cent tendencies of the educational world, it 
might appear that school directors elected by 
popular vote in their respective school dis- 
tricts are not useful members of an efficient 
scheme of education, and it would therefore 
follow that a society or convention of such 
School Directors might properly receive atten- 
tion from Charles Dickens’s fabled organiza- 
tion, the “ Society for the Prevention of Use- 
less Societies.” 

The office of the School Director in these 
days is coming in for considerable adverse 
criticism. Many principals and _ superinten- 
dents look upon the Board of School Direc- 
tors as a sort of incumbrance which has to be 
tolerated and managed, and they devote to 
the management of their School Board a con- 
siderable time which they feel they should 
have for attention to the schools; and there 
are cases where a few ignoramuses and graft- 
ers on his Board require more attention from 
a superintendent than do all the unruly and 
backward children in his schools. 

In some of our larger cities it has been at- 
tempted to oe rid of these evils by doing 
away with School Directors elected as we 
have been elected, and substituting in their 
place a small number of directors who have 
been chosen in other manner than by direct 
popular vote. This remedy, however, as ap- 
plying to these cities was devised to meet con- 
ditions which did not prevail, or at any rate 
did not prevail to such a great extent, in the 
remainder of the State. And while the pres- 
ent conditions in these cities where the new 
plan has been adopted, appears to have been 
greatly improved by the change, the ultimate 
results of this change are a problem to be 
solved, and it is to be hoped that moral and 
political conditions may soon so improve that 
these cities may return to a government more 
directly of the people and by the people as 
well as for the people. 

The administration of our schools is from 
year to year becoming more expensive, and 
we as School Directors stand responsible to 
the people who are paying this money to see 
that the children get the benefit of it. I be- 
lieve there is no danger of too much money 
being spent in education, but there is a great 
deal of danger that the children may get a 
great deal less than a dollar’s worth for each 
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dollar of tax that has been raised. In many 
cases our principals and Borough superinten- 
dents have taken matters in hand and through 
mismanagement and inactivity have been the 
cause of great waste; and they being profes- 
sional educators, directors who have other oc- 
cupations have been prone to leave matters 
educational too much in their hands. Direc- 
tors are properly interested in two things— 
one that no more money shall be raised for 
school purposes than is properly and advan- 
tageously expended, and the other that the 
best possible results are obtained for the chil- 
dren. We as directors should be grateful and 
are grateful and appreciative of the great 
number of noble, devoted and able employees 
who are included among our principals, super- 
intendents and other supervisors of our edu- 
cational system, and of the army of honest 
and efficient teachers of our State. At the 
same time we cannot afford to shut our eyes 
to a very considerable number of teachers who 
are not efficient, and whose only purpose 
seems to be to draw the largest salary with 
a minimum expenditure of work in the school, 
and not infrequent are the cases where such 
a teacher feels that, by reason of the political 
influence of her family and friends, she does 
not have to work hard, and that neither prin- 
cipal, superintendent nor School Board dare 
say anything about it. 

It is not unnatural or to be unexpected that 
many supervisors who are conspicuous before 
the community should become more interested 
in doing what we might call “ educational 
stunts ” for the admiration of observers, “ play- 
ing to the gallery” for their own aggrandize- 
ment, than in the welfare of their children in 
the school. These self-seeking educators 
divide into two classes: First, there are those 
who would accomplish more than others have 
done. On the face of it this is a commend- 
able ambition; but this is how it has worked 
out: The standardized course of study for the 
schools of our State—I believe that is what we 
may properly call it—is outlined with the in- 
tention that the pupil shall have eight years of 
work from admission to school at six years of 
age and be ready for the high school at four- 
teen years of age. Each author who writes 
a text-book, however, desires to be somewhat 
more complete and exhaustive in his treatment 
of the subject than have been the preceding 
authors; and each superintendent in outlining 
a course of study, being led apparently by am- 
bition to make a reputation for himself, en- 
deavoring to excel in the same virtue; and 
now we have the result that the pupils of the 
State, on the average, require nine and one- 
half years of study to complete this eight-year 
course as outlined, and we have an army of 
school teachers in Pennsylvania industriously 
endeavoring to chase the children over nine 
and one-half years of work in eight years’ 
time. How many pairs of spectacles have 
been required; how many doctor bills have 
been incurred; how many weakened constitu- 
tions have resulted among the children from 
this lack of agreement between the nine and 
one-half years required for the course and the 
eight years allowed for it, I cannot tell you. 
The second class of teachers to which I have 





referred are those who endeavor to popularize 
themselves by professing or endeavoring to 
educate the children with less work; night 
work is to be abolished and the school day 
shortened. They naturally receive some ap- 
plause from people who appreciate the injuries 
that are being wrought by the class to which 
I have already referred. The result to which 
they tend is the abolition not only of night 
work, but the abolition of all work before 
“The royal road to learning” has been dis- 
covered. 

We as directors are primarily interested in 
the children, and in getting for them one hun- 
dred cents in value for every dollar that has 
been raised by taxation for their benefit, and 
one day’s worth to each pupil for each day he 
spends in the school. I could point out to you 
where large sums of money have been wasted 
and are yet being wasted in educational fads 
and stunts, and I have no doubt there are 
superintendents present, who, if they would 
speak on the subject fully, could tell you of 
room after room and school after school that 
are 10, 25 and 50 per cent. below normal stand- 
ards of efficiency. They cannot straighten up 
everything at once. If they tried it they would 
become so unpopular they would soon lose 
their positions, and their power to help in any 
way would be ended. It has been said that 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” and 
I might add that eternal agitation is the price 
of efficiency. We as Directors are responsible 
for the efficiency of our employees, and are 
also responsible largély for the educational 
sentiment in the communities we represent. 
The educational interests of this State are of 
more consequence than its mining interests or 
its manufacturing interests or its agricultural 
interests; and it is imperative that we use 
every means for comparison of ideas and 
methods, and gain every possible advantage 
from County and State Conventions, and every 
other means at our command. 

In carrying on this eternal agitation for 
efficiency in our school system we feel that 
among our chief agitators are our State Super- 
intendent, Dr. Schaeffer, and our State Board 
of Education with headquarters in Harrisburg, 
where we have also our State Board of Health 
and Dr. Dixon, which considerations furnish 
reason for meeting in Harrisburg. 

One of the fads which is becoming conspic- 
uous in the educational world is the eugenic 
and sex instruction fad; to those who are 
familiar with the facts as they really exist in 
our upper grade and high schools, there seems 
to be need of some instruction which these 
pupils do not get from any source, and to our 
State Board of health we should look for as- 
sistance in this matter. However, there are 
some who have taken this up in the extreme 
manner of the faddists in their line of educa- 
tion, and even their vocabularies have become 
so saturated with words pertaining to their 
peculiar fad that their language becomes an- 
noying. These educational faddists remind 
me of a story of a New England amateur 
farmer who was raising a calf which he 
thought to train to draw a cart. He thought 
to do this properly he should begin when the 
calf was young to make it familiar with the 
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yoke. He found a double yoke and having 
only one calf he saw no way to manage the 
matter but to fasten the other end of the yoke 
about his own neck—which he did. The re- 
sult was that the calf shortly made through 
an open gate into the street, and this amateur 
farmer was dragged through the principal 
streets of the village yoked to that calf shout- 
ing, “Stop us! stop us! won’t somebody stop 
us!” So that is our appeal to the State De- 
partment. Let us have in our schools what 
we ought to have in the matter of such in- 
struction and other new educational move- 
ments. Help us to get it started. We appeal 
to the Department for their aid in preventing 
the school system of our state from being 
yoked up with extremists and made ridiculous 
before the world. 

_ Another reason for meeting in Harrisburg 
is what we gain from our observation of the 
schools here. I shall not go into detail fur- 
ther than this—we are sorry to find the edu- 
cational facilities of this city so inadequate. 
I understand that you have about one thous- 
and pupils in the High School with school 
facilities for only about half the number, so 
that only about half the school pupils can 
meet in the chapel and half occupy the school 
buildings at the same time. I am sorry for 
this state of affairs, but there is another way 
of looking at it. I am delighted to find such 
an educational sentiment in your city as brings 
to the high school twice as many pupils as 
your school rooms will’ hold. There could be 
no higher evidence of the efficiency of your 
school management; and I believe that none 
of us here can think of anything we could be 
more pleased with than that in our own dis- 
tricts there should come to be twice as many 
pupils wanting to attend High School as our 
equipment provides for. 

I thank the people of Harrisburg for the 
welcome that has heretofore been extended 
to us by Mr. Boyer, the Chairman of the 
School Board, by Superintendent Downes, and 
by the High School pupils, who have always 
furnished such excellent music for us. In 
conclusion, I say again that this Convention is 
highly appreciative of the courtesies that have 
been extended to us, and is here with high 
expectations of what this meeting will accom- 
plish toward the better education of “ All the 
children of all the people” of Pennsylvania. 

At the conclusion of Mr. McClure’s ad- 
dress the colored children sang several 
selections which were greeted with ap- 
plause. 

Harry A. Boyer, president of the Har- 
risburg School Board, gave an interesting 
review of the work done at the Fourth 
International Congress on School Hygiene 
in Buffalo last summer. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The President: At this point the Chair 
takes the liberty of naming the two com- 
mittees of importance to the Convention. 
We do it this early so that they may get to 
work. t 
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On Nominations—H. M. Lessig, Pottstown, 
Chairman; Dr. E. D. Schaeffer, Reading; 
James E. Smith, Berwick; J. Milton Lutz, 
Delaware county; J. R. Wylie, Wilkinsburg. 

Resolutions—J. R. Smith, Wilkinsburg, 
Chairman; C. Howard Carter, Narberth; 
Wm. E. McKee, Altoona; S. H. Bomberger, 
Lebanon; John S. Lowrey, Braddock. 

The report of the Legislative Committee 
was postponed until the afternoon session. 


> 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 








HE afternoon session was opened with 
singing by pupils of the Central High 
School, who were encored repeatedly. 
Mr. J. C. Brown, President of the De- 
partment, then delivered his address, which 
was as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Members of the State Association of School 
Directors: At the opening of this, our nine- 
teenth annual Convention, I desire to express 
my appreciation of this office to which I was 
elected by the former convention, and I trust 
that I shall so deport myself that no one will 
have cause to feel ashamed of or regret the 
choice made in 1913. 

Two or three questions that I deem vital in 
a first-class public school have been for some 
time crowding themselves upon my attention. 
It 1 ay appear to many of you in the brief 
reference to them in this paper that the 
speaker has been trying to invade the realm 
of the teacher, and in doing so is attempting 
to discuss and solve problems that are beyond 
his depth, and in fact beyond the depth of the 
average director. This may be so, however 
we will make the venture. 

It is one of the duties of the school director 
to adopt the course of study. Of course, the 
director is largely controlled by the sugges- 
tions and recommendations of the superin- 
tendent or supervising principal, and rightly 
so. But should he be wholly so controlled? 
Many directors at the present time are gradu- 
ates of colleges, seminaries, normal and high 
schools, and because of their associations in 
the business world are fully as capable as the 
great majority of teachers to determine what 
course of study is adapted to the wants of the 
community in which they live, or at least 
competent to intelligently pass upon and, if 
needs be, revise the course when presented 
by the teachers for action. 

I may be entirely wrong, may be I am a re- 
actionary or at least “a standpatter,” but from 
observations through a number of years I am 
forced to the conclusion that the present 
school in too manv instances strives to fill the 
mind with facts while not devoting enough 
time to classifying and arranging them for 
speedy reference and application in after-life. 
The mind should be more than a mere ware- 
house. Too often the pupil is not afforded 
an opportunity to label the facts and classify 
them so that they can be speedily called into 
use when needed. : 
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I am forcibly reminded, in coming in con- 
tact with many pupils in our schools or even 
graduates of high schools, of some merchants 
who are too busy filling their warehouses with- 
out taking time to mark the cost and system- 
atically arrange the goods either for display 
or for sale. When the buyer comes along 
they have an indistinct recollection of what is 
in stock, but too much time must be spent in 
searching for the goods, and perchance if they 
are successful in finding them the cost is un- 
known. 

Now it may be that this criticism should be 
aimed at the teacher and not at the course of 
study. But I am not of that opinion. It is 
true what I am saying has some application 
to the teacher. It is this overloading of stud- 
ies that I am trying to combat. Because the 
pupil has collected a lot of facts is.no evidence 
that he is acquiring an education. The immat- 
ure mind is not given sufficient time to con- 
centrate itself on a distinct subject to get a 
clear and definite grasp. When the child be- 
gins to flounder and to appeal to the teacher 
for help, not having acquired any confidence 
or self-reliance, school becomes drudgery and 
study irksome. 

To appease the pupil we must then modify 
or change our methods by putting more play 
into the course of study, or so much of it 
that the school-room becomes a big play house, 
and “must” is eliminated from the pupils’ vo- 
cabulary. Probably I am wrong just here, be- 
cause “ must” has never been learned at home. 
John or Mary comes home complaining that 
the teacher will not assist in the preparation 
or the recital of the lesson. The complaint is 
taken to the director who in turn carries it 
back to the teacher, and as a result another 
coat of sugar on the course of study. The 
child is no longer compelled to work in school, 
in fact he has not learned how at home be- 
fore entering school. The clamor now arises 
for the elective course and the board follow- 
ing the suggestion of the teacher, caters to the 
whims and desires of the boy in knee pants or 
the girl in short dresses. 

What I am trying to say has been more forc- 
ibly said by one of the great men of this gen- 
eration. He says, “We are coddling our 
boys and girls. We are giving them too much 
freedom, we are humoring their immature and 
callow preferences and desires, and we are 
not, through obedience and authority, teaching 
them the lessons that are essential to making 
them successful and useful members of the 
community. One of the absolutely indispens- 
able parts of a useful education is thorough- 
ness in learning. We are sacrificing thorough- 
ness to superficial skimming of a wide curric- 
ulum of subjects.” 

It is not necessary to reduce the curriculum 
in the aggregate of a school life, but let it be 
so arranged that the pupil can have the op- 
portunity to fix each subject definitely in his 
mind. A writer in a recent number of the 
Atlantic Monthly puts in thus forcibly, “ The 
assumption that children should never be co- 
erced into self-control and never confronted 
with difficulties makes for failure of nerve. 
The assumption that young people should 
never be burdened with responsibilities and 
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never under any stress of circumstances be 
deprived of the pleasures which are no longer 
a privilege, but their sacred and inalienable 
right, makes for failure of nerve.’ 

I am pleading for a sane, wholesome course 
of study where something is left for the pupil 
and not all expected from the teacher. Chris- 
tie Mathewson, Ty Cobb and Hans Wagner 
were not developed by some expert coach on 
the bleachers or even on the grandstand. 
Their book of instructions left something for 
the player, and it was only actual work on the 
diamond wrought out by them, that counted. 
And I dare sav they were not taught the whole 
game at one lesson, but it was only one thing 
at a time until it was well learned and applied. 
Jim Thorpe, the world’s most famous athlete 
was not developed on the side lines. I do not 
believe that his course of study included run- 
ning, jumping, throwing the disc, etc., all in 
one day or at one lesson. He would not have 
become proficient in all in this way. 

Then after the course of study, what? 
Why, the teacher. It is your province and 
yours alone to select the teacher. I take it 
that you all know a good teacher when you 
see him, and having gotten him, retain him 
as long as you can and so long as his effi- 
ciency is not weakened by ill health or old age. 
The personality of the teacher counts as much 
or more than his scholarship. Run back over 
the past, and here and there looms up in 
your community or in a neighboring commun- 
ity a forceful character. 

It was my good fortune a short time ago 
to hear a most excellent address from that 
distinguished educator, Hon. A. E. Winship, 
of Boston. He was endeavoring to paint the 
model teacher before a body of normal pupils, 
and in order to emphasize the lesson he drew 
a fine distinction between dominate and dom- 
ineer. As the speaker proceeded through his 
lecture, it was clearly evident that uninten- 
tionally he was setting the very best example 
of the dominating teacher. Thoroughly con- 
versant with his subject, enthusiastic and run- 
ning over with good cheer, he swayed his 
auditors at will. Every one left the auditor- 
ium that night feeling inspired by coming 
into the presence of Dr. Winship. Both sa- 
cred and profane history is largely only con- 
nected biography. Great dominating spirits 
have often changed the current of the world’s 
history. And in a lesser degree but not less 
marked has a dominating school teacher made 
his impress on a community. His stamp has 
been not only placed upon the pupils who 
came under his influence, but it has been dis- 
cerned also in the second and third genera- 
tions. I am pleading that such a teacher 
should be retained. It is personal contact 
of mind with mind that tells. Julia Ward 
Howe once said to Charles Sumner in Wash- 
ington, “Come down to my home and meet a 
personal friend.” Sumner replied, “I am los- 
ing my interest in individuals and becoming 
interested in the race.” Julia Ward Howe 
wrote in her diary that night, “ By latest ac- 
—_ God Almighty has not got as far as 
this.’ 

Now that under the present Code the Direc- 
tor’s term has been lengthened, there is a more 
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likelihood that good teachers will be retained. 
The director is false to his community and 
false to his trust if he does not seek for the 
teacher who will dominate and not domineer. 

Fellow directors, the convention is now for- 
mally opened, I honestly hope that all of you 
will avail yourselves of every opportunity to 
make the most out of the meeting. Have 
something to say, and say it. This afternoon 
the program will be devoted almost entirely 
to five-minute talks upon subjects that are of 
interest to all of us. 

May I ask the co-operation of every one 
present, so that when the time for adjourn- 
ment arrives we may feel that the cause of 
education has gotten a boost because of our 
1914 meeting. Again I thank you. 

Dr. John Price Jackson, State Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Industry, spoke upon 
“The Relation of the Department of Labor 
and Industry to the School System.” 


LABOR AND INDUSTRY AND THE SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 


Rather than an address, I hope you will per- 
mit me to give a talk about a few matters 
which I think may possibly be of interest to 
you, and which I am sure can be made of use 
in the several local districts. I stood before 
you something like fifteen years ago and took 
up, after having made quite a study of it, the 
subject of heating and ventilating. At that 
time I was a Director myself, and, as I look at 
this body, I believe the truth of the statement 
that used to be made to me at that time—“ It 
is a good work, John, go ahead. But it is a 
thankless task,” giving time and labor to the 
great project of education in Pennsylvania, 
and doing enormous service for which I hope 
you will be rewarded in the next world. 

The first matter with reference to the laws 
concerning which I am to speak is that relat- 
ing to the school certificate by the child labor 
law of this state, which I might say is very 
inadequate and should be much improved. 
Children between fourteen and sixteen who 
work in certain employments must have a 
teacher’s employment certificate. These cer- 
tificates are in many ways a very essential part 
of the school organization, as well as the or- 
ganization of the Department which I repre- 
sent. Dr. Schaeffer’s Department has general 
control of that certificate business, while the 
inspectors of the Department of Labor and 
Industry are supposed to see that no child is 
employed unless he has this certificate. Let 
me just read a passage of the law—just a few 
lines, “No minor under the age of sixteen 
shall be employed in or about any establish- 
ment or for any establishment or industry 
which are (then it goes back to another sec- 
tion) mercantile establishment, stores, tele- 
graph, telephone, or other business offices; 
hotels, restaurants; or in any factory, work- 
shop, rolling mills,’—and some more danger- 
ous establishments in which children may 
work in certain parts. But you see clearly this 
covers nearly everything, and children shall 
not be allowed to work unless they have a 
certificate. The family and household are not 
included, since not mentioned, and I think 
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rightly. Now, the superintendent of the dis- 
trict, or the supervising principal, or if there 
be no such, the principal, or if there be no 
such, the secretary of the School Board must 
give these certificates. In the case of private 
schools the principal or the secretary also has 
the right to give certificates for those who 
have recently attended their schools. So you 
see, the law is rather broad. You may say to 
a boy, “ You may work in one of these estab- 
lishments for an hour after school.” It does 
not say he may work in the summer without 
that certificate. It says he shall not work; 
and, as it stands today, if a boy wants to work 
in any of these establishments he must have 
this certificate. I bring the matter to your 
attention because of the relation between the 
Department and the school. The idea is to 
keep track of the child, and I therefore urge 
that in all localities the child be carefully 
followed up by means not only of the public 
school compulsory law, but by means of this 
certificate. It is possible that in the next leg- 
islature there may be some strengthening of 
the certificate proposition. For instance, today 
though the law calls for the boy or girl to be 
bodily fit to go into the work, nevertheless 
there is no adequate machinery whereby either 
of them can be determined physically fit. 
Many little fellows get into mills after they 
have their certificates. They are able to read 
and write, and they probably are healthy 
enough, so far as the teacher can tell. They 
go into these mills and they work several 
hours a day, day after day, and although they 
do not go until after they are fourteen, never- 
theless by the time they are eighteen, they 
are very much stunted in mind and body, and 
frequently in moral character. What I say 
our Manufacturers’ Association in Pennsylva- 
nia will agree to, though I do not mean to 
intimate that either the employers or employ- 
ees in this state intend to do any such injury 
to children. It is up to us to minimize this 
adeny. That is the first part of my very brief 
talk. 

The second part in the co-operative scheme 
probably belongs more truly to the Depart- 
ment of Education and yet the Department of 
Labor must see that the rules are lived up to. 
Nevertheless we are going to keep them from 
working, we must do something to see that 
they do not go to the city. You can appreci- 
ate that if your boy or girl is allowed to run 
wild he or she will soon become lazy and use- 
less, without the attribute of industry—and 
without that probably they will go through a 
life of complete worthlessness. From the ex- 
perience of Enropean countries,'and in this 
country, it seems that vocational education 
would help to remedy this. Last year a voca- 
tional education law was passed. I speak of 
it, but I am not authorized to enforce the law 
and keep the children out of industries. I 
am therefore anxious for something to take 
the place of the time I keep the boys and girls 
from working. Vocational education means 
nothing more nor less than a special trade for 
the youth for his work in life. If he is to be 
a bricklayer he is taught how bricks are made, 
as well as how to lay them, etc. Do not think 
that such a school needs to cut out English, or 
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arithmetic or other branches that come up 
from the more elementary training. This 
teaches a bricklayer, for instance, besides his 
trade, how to read plans and specifications, 
and prepares him to become a foreman or 
contractor; and this is doing him more good 
than merely teaching him how to lay bricks. 
I make this statement because it is sometimes 
thought that vocational education means work 
without the continuation of the mental train- 
ing. That is wrong. These schools under 
this law may be established by you. Now this 
bill, which I think is a very wise one, states 
that school boards shall have the authority to 
appoint advisory boards, made up of the in- 
dustrial men in the community. I suggest to 
you—and I think Superintendent Schaeffer 
will back me up, at least I hope he will— 
whether you anticipate immediately having 
such a school established in your district or 
not—that you at once appoint this committee, 
which is authorized under the Act—made up 
of manufacturers and employers of the dis- 
trict who are level headed—to take up the sub- 
ject and study how far vocational education 
will be of use in your district, and report to 
you their findings, and how it can best be 
established. That does not take very much 
from you, to select fifteen men from your 
district, and ask them to get together and 
study this subject and ask them to report to 
you. I do not believe any member of a school 
board in this room can object to following this 
step—and that is the first step. After the re- 
port, you can take any action you want to, but 
you can take the intended action, knowing the 
conditions of your own community from the 
men who are truly interested. 

This vocational education, as you know, is 
such that if a school is established in your 
community, Dr. Schaeffer must pay you two- 
thirds of the cost of that school at the end of 
the year; So that even if you do establish a 
school, the cost will not be very great to you. 
I will admit that the appropriation is small, 
and you may have to wait a little while, but 
the state of Pennsylvania pays its debts. I 
am assured that this amount of work that the 
appointment of this committee will do, is 
worth while. I had the pleasure of aiding 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company to establish 
a school for their 300 apprentices at Altoona. 
A little English, arithmetic and physics has 
had results. They get these things in the 
school and go out into the shops to get their 
experience. In your district you have many 
boys who have to work—boys who must go to 
work at fourteen and sixteen and never again 
have a chance to use their brains. But you 
establish a vocational school to which boys can 
go one half day or a day a week, and continue 
until twenty, and such a boy at twenty will be 
worth three of the men he would have been if 
you had not given him that opportunity. In 
some cases you could have these schools at 
night, but I believe continuation schools are 
most serviceable on the whole to properly train 
and make the most efficient workmen; bring 
them to the greatest return, and bring the 
United States the greatest return. I say this 
because of my experience in Altoona, where 
I know the results have been magnificient. 
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Every one of you can do the same. In co- 
operation with the Pennsylvania State Grange 
Williamsport (?) tried such a school, running 
it on the evening type, and the results were of 
such a character that I believe the Williams- 
port directors who are here will uphold me in 
saying it is well worth while. Therefore, I 
urge—and I think Superintendent Schaeffer 
will back me up—that you have your district 
committee appointed at once, whether you 
contemplate having a school established this 
year, next year or the year after. That was 
the second part of my talk. 

The third and last part has to do directly 
with the Department of Labor and Industry, 
though here again it must be in co-operation 
with the Superintendent of Education and the 
Board of Education. The new department has 
this law, about 12 lines, which I read: “ All 
rooms, buildings and places in this Common- 
wealth where labor is employed, or shall here- 
after be employed, shall be so constructed, 
equipped and arranged, operated and conduc- 
ted in all respects as to provide reasonable and 
adequate protection for the life, health, safety 
and morals of all persons employed therein. 
For the carrying into effect of this provision, 
the Industrial Board shall have power to make, 
alter, amend or repeal general rules necessary 
for applying such rules to such conditions and 
to enforce such provisions.” 

Now there are men in Harrisburg, a great 
body of men, whose duty it would be to make 
others reasonably safe and healthy and attend 
also to their morals; that is, places where 
people are employed. We have in that Depart- 
ment a safety expert, whose duty is more 
particularly with reference to machinery; an 
expert in heating and ventilating; an expert 
who is unusually competent in the matter of 
fire-hazard and prevention. We have two or 
three medical men who are highly capable 
with reference to hygiene and sanitation. But 
Dr. Dixon will take up that phase of your 
school work. We also have a total of prob- 
ably one dozen engineers, who are capable, 
any one of them, of taking a building such as 
this and building it in a proper manner. And 
so far as this law goes, I want to offer you 
the services of the Department of Labor and 
Industry. I want to say to you that if there 
is anything about your buildings with refer- 
ence to safety; if you feel any doubt exists 
in case a fire should occur; about heating and 
ventilating; that we will, so far as our force 
has power to do so, put ourselves at your dis- 
posal. You can take our advice or leave it, 
just as you see fit. 

I want to call your attention to the matter 
of organized fire drills. I speak of this mat- 
ter, not because we have had fires that have 
caused serious loss of life in the schools of 
Pennsylvania, but because we are always hang- 
ing over the brink of some catastrophe of that 
kind, and we must take care. Fire drills of boys 
and girls seems to be a very proper proced- 
ure. I believe every building should have them 
where children must go up and down stairs. 
This matter of fire drills is one requiring some 
little thought and care. Our expert will be at 
your disposal if you care to call upon him. 

In closing, permit me to say, that I hear 
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from outside Pennsylvania that your School 
Code is probably one of the greatest school 
measures in existence. Now that the voca- 
tional education law has been added to it, it 
may need some changes, and a number of other 
departments, such as the Department of Labor, 
Health and others, are in a position to be of 
service to you. It strikes me that Pennsylva- 
nia is in a very enviable position. I want to 
say that I believe a great deal of this can be 
laid to the man who has been your Governor 
for the last three or four years. He has 
taken a very anxious interest in all these great 
advances. We have heard the schools of 
Pennsylvania lambasted. They say they are 
“benighted down in Pennsylvania.” I have 
been in most of the States in the last ten years, 
and have been studying school systems, and I 
find Pennsylvania up with the rest of them. 
If I had a boy and a girl—I only have a girl— 
I believe I would rather have them put to 
school in Pennsylvania than in any other state. 

At the close of Dr. Jackson’s address the 
pupils of the Harrisburg Central High 
School sang several more good songs which 
were much enjoyed. t 

Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, State Health Com- 
missioner, was introduced, and delivered the 
following address: 


ADDRESS OF DR. DIXON. 


The responsibilities of those charged with 
the education and care of youth are appalling. 
It is in their power to shape our coming gen- 
eration. The forester has learned to keep his 
saplings healthy while he is training their 
stems if he wishes to have a high grade of 
timber. No matter how good the seed may 
have been the trees will soon become stunted 
and snarled unless they have a proper envir- 
onment with its nourishing soil, sunlight and 
air. Unless nature’s demand is satisfied the 
young tree takes on a torturous shape and 
fails to develop and often interferes with 
others associated with it and they too become 
crooked and fail to reach that condition which 
usefulness demands for their final product. 
The various saplings should be given every 
opportunity to develop the strong characterist- 
ics with which nature has endowed them. 

Our children may be compared with the 
sapling. They too must have the surround- 
ings which nature demands. We cannot go 
far from nature in developing any kind of 
organic life. The child is like the tree in that 
it must be developed with a good balance. It 
will not do to try to develop one part of the 
body at the cost of another part. First we 
must develop the physical body as nature in- 
tended and lead the brain to grow only so 
fast as the physical body will permit. They 
must progress hand in hand. The tabernacle 
must be strongly constructed and duly made 
ready that the brain may be properly devel- 
oped and maintained.’ It lives only as long as 
the body. They belong to the same piece of 
machinery. This we all know as we know our 
ABC’S but it is too often lost sight of by our 
school teachers. 

While a member of the Board of Education 
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in Philadelphia and Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Hygiene I had it demonstrated to my 
satisfaction that we were not getting a full 
return for the money and energy we were ex- 
pending because of the feeble bodies of many 
of our students. It was gratifying to observe 
that the combined intelligence of the teacher 
and the natural ability of the taught gave to 
the child a training of the gray matter that 
was attractive. The child was being armed 
with instruments which could be successfully 
used by reason of its unusual natural ability, 
but presently in many instances there came 
the dreadful awakening, and we realized the 
fact that the physical body had failed to a 
helpless degree and the child had become a 
hopeless physical wreck, either to meet an un- 
timely death or live a life of suffering and in 
some cases to become a charge upon society. 

A large factor in the development of tuber- 
culosis among the children is the weakening 
of their general physical bodies, to such a de- 
gree that they lose their resistance. This is 
often due to driving them to overstudy and 
forcing them to sacrifice the outdoor life 
necessary for the growing child. Too often I 
see children who will never grow up, and who 
are being sacrificed to the vanity of their par- 
ents. 

We are pleased to see children who have 
active brains and become brilliant students 
and stand high in their classes; and the fath- 
ers, and more often the mothers, are flattered 
at finding that their own children are out- 
stripping those of their neighbors in their 
studies. I remember seeing a poor anemic 
little fellow in a physician’s office where he 
had been brought bv his father for some tri- 
fling surgical injury which indicated feeble 
nutrition. His countenance showed a high de- 
gree of intelligence, but he was pale and ane- 
mic in the extreme; his manner was nervous 
and his expression was one of weariness. I 
asked his father if the boy attended the public 
schools. “Oh, yes,” he answered, “and stands 
at the head of all his classes.” But can’t you 
see, I said, that he is over-crowding his brain 
and his body is pining for fresh air? That 
boy ought to be taken from school at once and 
made to live in the open air until his health 
is thoroughly established. “Impossible”! ex- 
claimed the father “it would break his moth- 
er’s heart.” 

Now there was a most promising boy, the 
idol of his mother’s heart, and yet she was 
jeopardizing his health and life in order to 
gratify her maternal pride in his attainments. 
Her field of vision was too narrow. 

The fact is that we Americans have been 
too much in the habit of regarding our chil- 
dren as solid lumps of intellect, and have for- 
gotten that their nature is a two-fold one, that 
they have bodies as well as minds, and that if 
we would have them grow up to a perfect 
manhood and womanhood we must educate 
their dual nature, and not one at the expense 
of the other. The most thoroughly and well 
balanced nation at present is the German. It 
is also the most robust, showing that it is pos- 
sible to educate the brain and at the same time 
keep up a vigorous body. But this is true be- 
cause from the very cradle the Germans begin 
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the education of the body as well as the mind 
and the education is carried on systematically 
to maturity, the body receiving its full due all 
along. The farmer’s children who attend 
school only six or seven months in the year 
and walk miles to school every day are better 
able to stand the cramming process on which 
the modern pedagogue insists than those who 
live between city walls. We are defying nat- 
- by following the habits of the cave dwel- 
ers. 

Every day I see in the street cars young 
carrying veritable libraries of educational 
books and too often their pale cheeks testify 
that time has been devoted to mastering their 
contents, some of which might better have 
been given to open air games. If they would 
use half as many books and walk to school 
instead of riding in crowded cars, their chan- 
ces of living to vigorous maturity and having 
a more profound education would be greatly 
improved. 

Statistics show that during the middle. per- 
iod of school life a noticeable and rather 
sudden increase of tuberculosis takes place, 
and knowing what we do of the physical con- 
idtions which predispose to the life of that 
germ in the human body, this is only what we 
should naturally expect. 

Our school laws in this State contain many 
provisions for the protection of the health of 
our children, but these are far too often over- 
looked by the teachers and by those who ar- 
range the overloaded curriculums. 

One day a gentleman walked into my office 
and said in a sad voice, “You hit me hard! 
You hit me hard!” It was a friend I had no 
reason to offend, so you can imagine I was 
much _—— and inquired, “ What do you 
mean ?” e exclaimed, “I read your article 
in the Ledger too late.” His son was a stu- 
dent at the University of Pennsylvania and 
had for some months been failing in health. 
He was ambitious, however, to pass his exam- 
inations and his parents sympathized with him 
and were also a bit ambitious, so they consul- 
ted the family physician which resulted in an 
agreement that he should keep up his work 
and as soon as he passed his examinations he 
should take a long sea voyage so that he 
might build up his health by the next term of 
school. The work was too hard on his physi- 
cal strength, and he had just died when the 
father picked up the newspaper and read an 
article of mine on the necessity of keeping 
up the physical strength to maintain mental 
strain. I shall never forget his sad words, 
“You hit me hard.” It was too late—the only 
son had been educated to death. 

Not only is much of our educational effort 
badly co-ordinated with our physical needs, 
but no small part of our so-called education 
is of little value even as a mental training for 
the work of life. If we leave to one side the 
requirements of strictly professional training 
it is not difficult to maintain the thesis that 
there is too much and too varied instruction, 
not merely in our colleges but also far down 
in our lower schools. One who watches the 
ebb and flow of modern social movements 
cannot fail to be struck with the wide-spread 
—often hysterical—demand for more instruc- 
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tion along lines of peculiar delicacy and diffi- 
culty and touching subjects of which indeed 
“a little knowledge is a dangerous thing "— 
and this quite unmindful of the important 
truth that no such increase of knowledge is of 
the slightest value unless there goes with it 
some training of a sense of responsibility. 

There should be a time in school life when 
the dangers of sexual disease should be point- 
ed out. This should not be left to the public 
theatres where there is a mixed audience, 
which often attracts those with morbid minds. 

Let us make no mistake here—we may pass 
all the laws we please—or may have a Com- 
mission or any other form of government, 
but we shall not better things unless we lift 
the moral tone of our people. We should, 
therefore, require the highest models of mor- 
ality for our instructors of youth, for they 
learn much from example. Education in the 
possession of the immoral is an instrument in 
the hands of the devil and often works great 
harm, therefore, we must require a high degree 
of morality if we wish our representative 
form of government to reach its highest effi- 
ciency. The future success of our form of 
government depends upon the goodness and 
self-control of our people and those growing 
up under our present school teachers will 
likely settle the question. In the days of 
Franklin, when our government was created, 
the people were as one family whose blood 
had been shed for its country and freedom. 
It has been handed to us to maintain with the 
difficulties of a cosmopolitan population, a 
large part of which is transient and much of 
which fails to appreciate how much that gov- 
ernment has cost and how much it is worth. 
We fail to recognize that it is a government 
of the people and therefore that it is each 
man’s duty to take an active part in govern- 
mental affairs. Many of our voters do not 
understand our constitution and the laws which 
have been passed to maintain our civil liberty. 

One thing that should be taught our chil- 
dren is their political responsibilities. An- 
other thing youth should be taught is the 
truth that the battle of life is not to be fought 
single-handed. Co-operation with our fellow 
beings is essential for the success of all human 
undertakings. The individual must be taught 
that he does not live for himself alone, but 
that many of his every day duties must be 
beneficial to his neighbor, and, possibly greater 
than all, he must lead a life which is both 
honest and human, otherwise his learning and 
his labors fall for nothing. 

Life must not be looked upon as a war 
with our fellow beings—we must realize the 
necessity of being and actually be each others’ 
keepers. Individuals must take care of indi- 
viduals, municipalities must work in the inter- 
est of each other, and between these great 
United States of America there must be an 
unselfish bond of love and patriotism which 
the folly and selfishness of man cannot de- 
stroy. To bring about this condition the stu- 
dent must not only be taught the theory of 
working in harness, but must be trained in 
school life to practice co-operation with his 
fellow students, so that it shall become to him 
second nature. 
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Up to recently our virgin soil, mines of val- 
uable metals and combustibles have intoxica- 
ted us with wealth. It is only of late that we 
have awakened to the fact that we have been 
living off our principal. The day is upon us 
when we must conserve. We must produce 
more from our soil and we must be more 
economical, therefore economy must be taught 
in our schools. 

We must educate housewives who will know 
what foodstuffs are necessary to satisfy the 
growing bodies of their children, and we must 
teach them how to select the cheaper foods 
and also how to cook them so as not to 
destroy their valuable constituent parts neces- 
sary for the physical body and will render 
them more digestible. Today the French 
peasant will live on what we throw away. 

Our educators should study all the fields 
of labor both physical and mental which are 
necessary to civilized life and make up cur- 
riculums so that they may all be satisfied. We 
should not formulate a series of studies with 
the idea that all our children are going to 
pursue them to the end. The students are 
endowed with brains of various capacities, 
naturally limited to serve in certain fields of 
life. A continuous line of studies leading 
from the kindergarten through the High 
School is apt to be defective because it does 
not permit of scholars to break off at enough 
points where their natural abilities call upon 
them to switch off to pursue the kind of work 
nature has endowed them to perform. The 
curriculum should be in blocks, as it were, so 
that each will round the student up for any 
field our political economy demands and in 
harmony with his natural ability. 

In our tuberculosis work we find mothers 
who have graduated at the high schools and 
they are trying to rear their little children on 
molasses and white bread, and wonder why 
their offspring are stunted and emaciated. 
They don’t know how to cook or how to sew. 
They should be taught how to live and to live 
economically. Their knowledge of their na- 
tive language, arithmetic, history and writing 
do not prepare them to run their houses and 
raise their children or feed themselves and 
their husbands. They should be taught econ- 
omy in its broadest sense. 

Children should be taught the value of food- 
stuffs, fresh air, cleanliness and physical exer- 
cise. 

This brings us up to the Pennsylvania 
School Code and the medical inspection of 
school children in the Fourth Class districts. 
The Code gives the School Directors the right 
to vote whether or not the inspections are to 
be made. The result of this was that in the 
year I911 we had the responsibility of inspect- 
ing only 785 districts, whereas, this year the 
number has become 1800. This uncertainty 
makes it impossible for the Commissioner of 
Health to calculate how much money to ask 
for to conduct this, perhaps the most import- 
ant of any work done by the State, during the 
.two years following the next session of the 
General Assembly. 

In 1806 when I was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Hygiene of the Board of Education 
of Philadelphia, the first medical school work 
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was done, which resulted in such phenomenal 
improvement in the so-called backward chil- 
dren that the City Council voted a liberal ap- 
propriation and made the examinatioris com- 
pulsory, with a result which only the teachers, 
parents and children fully appreciate. The 
comparatively blind have been made to see, 
the deaf have been made to hear, the sleepless 
have been given sleep, and the backward schol- 
ars are now shoulder to shoulder with those 
they looked upon as being some sort of super- 
ior beings. 

When God has permitted man to invent the 
wireless method of communicating at long 
distances to save thousands of lives from the 
perils of the sea, it was immediately accepted 
by all the people of the civilized world as one 
of the greatest blessings of the age. Why 
should the same people object to the practical 
application of scientific medical discoveries be- 
ing applied to our school children that they 
may hear and see all those things which make 
them happier and more useful members of 
society—yes, in many cases save their lives? 

We have been permitted to discover how to 
make the deaf hear, the blind to see, why is it 
not a sin for those entrusted with the care of 
the people to refuse these afflicted little chil- 
dren relief? 

This grand work that fills the hearts of 
those engaged in it must be encouraged by all 
those interested in little children and in the 
rising generation. The medical school inspec- 
tions not only give the helpless the power of 
helping themselves and their fellows; they cut 
down the communicable diseases that our 
schools have heretofore disseminated as shown 
by statistics. When properly conducted they 
make the helpless helpers and prevent sickness 
and death. They save the lives of our young 
American born citizens—those who mean to 
live and die citizens of these great United 
States of North America. When the result 
of our pioneer work is known and understood 
we need no longer fear a vote not to have 
medical school inspection. 

In a representative form of government you 
cannot go far ahead of the average intelli- 
gence of the people, and as soon as I saw the 
want of appreciation, of the necessity of the 
work it was clear that opposition would dis- 
count its efficiency. The results, however, 
even under the adverse circumstances, are 
more than gratifying. The parents who have 
been informed of the defects of their children 
have sought medical treatment which has re- 
sulted in improvement of the health of chil- 
dren, and which of necessity means that their 
generation will become a stronger people, bet- 
ter able to meet the ever-increasing struggle 
for existence. It will cut down illness from 
communicable disease, and therefore the death 
rate. The expenditure of money and ener, 
in our schools will be better rewarded. It will 
increase the happiness of the school room and 
the home. When you have the eye-sight, hear- 
ing, breathing, the health of the teeth and skin 
improved, the abnormal growths removed, the 
communicable diseases cured, the health built 
up, you will have improved the soil upon 
which you are sowing the seed of education 
that it may germinate and the trees therefore 
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bring forth good fruit. The success of the 
individual and the strength of our nation de- 
pend primarily upon the health of our people. 
To obtain this end health measures must be 
enforced throughout childhood. With my ex- 
perience with medical inspection in Philadel- 
phia years ago I longed to introduce it every- 
where in the Commonwealth, so in 1910 the 
Attorney and Auditor Generals agreed with 
me that the General Assembly had in its wis- 
dom made the form of the appropriation to 
the Health Department broad enough to meet 
the emergencies of all health work—a work 
which is just as uncertain as life itself. This 
enabled us to introduce medical inspection of 
schools in a few districts in the central part of 
the State, resulting in trying out the work in 
657 rural schools, including 14,434 pupils. 
This experiment gave us an idea of the good 
which could be accomplished, the cost of the 
same, and prepared us to test out methods of 
organization, therefore, when we took up the 
work in 1912 and 1913 our preparatory work 
enabled us to get the results shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Teacher's Follow-Up Work, 1912-13. 
Total No. of Schools inspected, 7,375 
Total No. of pupils inspected, 305,372 
Total No. of pupils defective, 228,603 
Total No. of letters sent parents 


through teachers, 210,001 
Total No. of teachers sending in re- 
plies at end of term, 7,375 
Total No. of pupils covered by teach- 
ers’ reports, 132,462 
Total No. of pupils reported treated, 30,099 
Total No. of pupils reported im- 
proved, 29,245 
Total No. of defects reported im- 
proved, 38,574 
Total No. of pupils not treated, 7,220 
Total No. of records containing no 
report, 15,143 
Reports Concerning Defects. 
Improved. heianans 
Eyes, 7,023 2,405 
Hearing, 1,052 480 
Breathing, 1,470 784 
Teeth, 21,638 1,778 
Tonsils, 5,038 3,173 
Enlarged Cervical Glands, 479 248 
Tubercu- Not 
losis. . Improved. Improved. 
Lungs, 12 3 
Bones, I I 
Glands, 3 o 
Joints, 7 fe) 
Nervous 
Diseases. 
Chorea, 79 31 
Epilepsy, oO 0 
Skin Disease, 206 32 
Head Lice, 1,181 47 
Deformities, 2 4 
Nutrition, 345 137 
Miscellaneous Defects 38 12 
1 Thyroid Gland 
Died—85 


It will be interesting and surprising to those 
who have not followed up the results of medi- 
cal school inspection being made in all parts of 
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the civilized world to learn that 74.8 per cent. 
of the children examined in the rural districts 
by our Department had to be classed as de- 
fectives. This is despite the fact that they 
live in the country. Twenty-seven per cent. of 
all the pupils had defective eye-sight. By the 
end of the year over 7,000 of these children 
had their eyes treated with beneficial results. 
2.9 per cent. had defective hearing. At the 
end of the year 1,000 of these had been suc- 
cessfully treated. A really marked result was 
that obtained which improved the breathing, 
as this condition in the majority of cases was 
caused by pathological growths in the nose 
which necessitated surgical operations, and yet 
over 1500 of these children had their defects 
remedied. Twenty-two thousand had their 
teeth made clean and the decay removed. 

The results just given are from our second 
attempt to make rural medical inspection. 
The work was handicapped by the teaching of 
those who certainly had not appreciated what 
it meant to our children and the present and 
future of our people. 

The fact that the third year having given 
us 1800 districts instead of 1500 the previous 
one demonstrates that the parents are better 
appreciating what it means for their children. 
With the increasing intelligence the work will 
not only become more comprehensive. but 
more thorough. The highest degree of effi- 
ciency, however, can only be obtained through 
the earnest co-operation of the School Direc- 
tors. We must have but one high goal before 
us, and that is the ultimate good of the chil- 
dren which means the happiness and strength 
of mankind. 

Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, was the 
next speaker of the afternoon, on 


THE DIRECTOR’S ATTITUDE TOWARD A TEACHER, 


In my student days I spent a good deal of 
time in the study of a book written in another 
language that furnishes not only the best anal- 
ysis of the director’s attitude to the teacher, but 
also the best guide for either the teacher or the 
superintendent. It is the aim of that book to es- 
tablish the spotless purity, the sinless character, 
of the greatest Teacher who ever lived. The 
author of the book lays down the proposition 
that, when you wish to get the correct esti- 
mate of a man, you must not only find out 
what the man’s friends think of him, but you 
must also ask his enemies. Where a man has 
made no enemies, it is proof that he has never 
taken a stand or waged a fight on any of the 
great moral questions of the day. And then, 
after consulting the man’s friends and ene- 
mies, it behooves the inquirer to learn what he 
can from those who occupy a position of in- 
difference. In that you have the best criterion 
you can get to test the qualities of a candidate 
for the position of teacher or superintendent. 
Some mistakes have been made in the State 
of Pennsylvania in the selection of superinten- 
dents. If the directors have asked not merely 
the friends, but also the enemies and then sub- 
mitted the inquiry to those taking no side for 
or against the candidate, they would have 
avoided some of the blunders that we find 
today. 
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Now, how does this analysis throw light on 
the director’s attitude toward the teacher? 
The attitude of a director toward a teacher 
may be that of a friend; it may be that of 
an enemy; and it may be that of indifference. 
Of course, every director believes himself to 
be the friend of the teacher, but sometimes 
our hearts work below the realm of conscious- 
ness. When David had committed his great 
sin, what did the prophet Nathan do? He put 
before David a hypothetical case and, when 
David had pronounced judgment upon that 
case, Nathan said to David, “Thou art the 
man” It opened the door to the depths of 
David’s being and he exclaimed, “I have 
sinned in the sight of the Lord.” Sometimes 
it takes something like this to show us what 
our attitude is toward the teacher, either as an 
individual or the teachers as a body; and the 
last session of the Legislature furnished us a 
case of that sort, bringing to our conscious- 
ness what our attitude is toward the teacher. 

In the minds of some reformers it is the 
idea that all school progress is synonomous 
with new legislation. Now, some new legis- 
lation means progress, other new legislation 
means retardation. This proposed legislation 
which almost became a law, and about which a 
large proportion of the directors of Pennsyl- 
vania seem to know absolutely nothing, will 
help to open the door of our hearts, and re- 
veal to us what is our attitude toward the 
teacher. It will help us to solve the problem 
for ourselves. Through the officers of an or- 
ganization called the Teacher’s League, the bill 
was introduced into the last Legislature, mak- 
the teacher’s tenure of office a life tenure 
after five years of teaching. At this moment 
I am not quite sure of the figure five, it might 
have been three, but according to the original 
draft of the act, after a teacher had taught 
three or five years, that teacher’s tenure was a 
life tenure. It was referred to the Committee 
on Education which changed it to ten and, 
when it got to the other branch of the Legis- 
lature, the little word “one” is put in, requir- 
ing ten years teaching in one district in order 
to make a life tenure. The House and Sen- 
ate could not agree, and the bill was referred 
to that grave-yard of legislation, the Confer- 
ence committee, and everybody thought that 
it was dead. But one day we had reason to 
believe in its resurrection, for that bill came 
to life almost over-night, passed the House, 
. passed the Senate, reached the Governor, and 
then the fun began. I do not know how 
many letters I received urging me to go to 
the Governor and plead for the signing of 
that bill, and I also received quite a number, 
urging me to go to the Governor and plead 
for the vetoing of that bill. Those who wrote 
urging that the bill should be signed used, as 
their principal argument, that it would help 
the poor teacher. Now, the word “poor” is 
an ambiguous term. It may mean that an in- 
efficient teacher should have the life tenure. 
And you may pile the arguments as high as the 
Rocky Mountains, but you cannot convince the 
present Governor that an inefficient teacher 
should have life tenure any more than you can 
convince him that an inefficient base-ball 


player should have a place upon a team. But 
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the words “ poor teacher” may also mean the 
unfortunate teacher. There are teachers in 
Pennsylvania who have lost positions because 
a brother, a father, a nephew or some near 
relation or friend has been active in politics 
against the principles of the school board. 
When an efficient teacher loses her place on 
that account, I admit that she needs legislative 
protection. Those who urged against the 
signing of the bill by the Governor made the 
assertion that at the end of nine years teach- 
ers would inevitably be dropped because the 
board would fear to make them a life fixture 
upon the district. The State of New Jersey 
had quite a fight between the Grange and the 
teachers. I recently heard of a letter written 
by a young man in the State of New Jersey 
who said, “I have got to seek a new place 
next year. I have taught in this district two 
and one half years. After I teach three 
years I will become a permanent fixture, and 
the directors will never make me that.” The 
Governor vetoed this bill.on the ground that 
it would defeat the very purpose that its auth- 
ors had in view—that instead of protecting 
the tenure of teachers it would lead to a 
change of teachers every nine years or sooner. 
That legislation is likely to come up again at 
the next session, and if there is one bill that 
the directors should try to keep from becom- 
ing a law, it is this one. After all, the 
schools have not been established to give em- 
ployment to teachers or superintendents. The 
schools have been established to promote the 
education of the child, and the important 
question is, What is the best thing for the 
child? When we come to discuss legislation 
of that sort, we must consider what is the 
proper attitude of a friend of the teacher 
toward the teacher’s tenure. I admit that it 
was frequently said that public opinion would 
prevent the school board from dropping the 
teacher at the end of the nine years. My ex- 
perience is, and my observation confirms it, 
that when directors will drop a teacher for 
political reasons, they will not hesitate to drop 
that teacher at the end of nine years because 
they do not wish to make the teacher a per- 
manent fixture in their district. In other 
words, an apparent attitude of hostility may 
really be an attitude of friendship. I hope 
before the next Legislature assembles, this 
proposed legislation which has been attemp- 
ted in the state of New Jersey will be dis- 
cussed in Pennsylvania, so that we may know 
the attitude of the teachers, directors, voters 
and taxpayers towards this legislation which 
was designed to befriend teachers all over this 
Commonwealth. 

I turn now to another phase of the prop- 
osition, and lay it down as a fundamental 
axiom, that it is the business of the directors 
to make the teachers happy in their work. 
How can a teacher be happy in her work if 
she is ill prepared for that work, or if she is 
perpetually annoyed by unreasonable demands 
in the direction of examinations, of reports, of 
things of a sort which exhaust the energy, the 
nervous strength, that should be devoted to 
the work of teaching. In making teachers 
happy in their work—oh, how much it helps 
if the director when he visits the school tries 
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to lay his eyes on something worthy of praise 
and admiration. The teacher is dying for a 
word of praise. Housewives live for years, 
pining for a word of praise. There is not 
anything that tastes so good as a word of 
praise, except the addition to the monthly 
salary of the teacher. 

That brings me to a question that I am 
anxious to discuss. It has a very large bear- 
ing upon the attitude of the director toward 
the teacher. When the school code was passed 
Senator Snyder inserted into it a section pro- 
viding for the addition of $5 monthly to the 
minimum salary of teachers. The Tax Com- 
mission, which had been at work for about 
four years, had led me to believe one year ago 
that $4,000,000 might be added to the school 
appropriation of the State of Pennsylvania. 

d now I wish to tell you some facts—not 
by way of criticism of the last Legislature— 
for if I had beena member of that Legislature 
I should probably have voted on all questions 
just as a great majority of the members voted; 
but I want to state some facts to serve for 
our future guidance. When we came face to 
face with a possible increase of the school 
appropriation, we thought that if we could 
get an appropriation to add $5 a month to the 
minimum salary of teachers, it would be all 
that we could get out of the last Legislature. 
It would have required over $1,c00,000 addi- 
tional. It could not be done. Next a move- 
ment organized itself in the State to add 
$1,000,000 to the $15,000,000 biennial appropri- 
ation, which has been the appropriation ever 
since Governor Stuart occupied the Govern- 
or’s chair in this Commonwealth. Those of 
you who are familiar with the school history 
of Pennsylvania will recall that it was in Gov- 
ernor Patterson’s administration when the an- 
nual school appropriation was raised first to 
$5,000,000, and then $5,500,000. There it stayed 
until Edwin S. Stuart became Governor of 
Pennsylvania. He conceived the idea that, as 
the school population of the State grows, as 
the additional problems to solve increase in 
perplexity, the school appropriation should go 
up at a corresponding rate, and the biennial 
appropriation was raised from $11,000,000 to 
$15,000,000. There it has stayed ever since; 
and the question I want to raise in your minds 
is—whether the day has not come to organize 
a movement that shall begin, in the way of 
legislative appropriation for the schools—an 
increase that shall correspond to the growth in 
our school population, to the increase in the 
number of schools, and to the development of 
the new problems which today call for solu- 
tion. If we who are engaged in school work 
fold our hands and our arms and keep quiet, 
there can only be one outcome. Our school 
appropriation will stand still, whilst the num- 
ber of children increases, the number of 
schools increases, and the number of prob- 
lems increases. Anybody can see that that 
means no progress, but retardation in our edu- 
cational affairs. 

One thing more, I sometimes think that the 
attitude of the director toward the teacher is, 
that all their glorification of the teachers bears 
out the facts. When the good women of this 
country found that they were making no prog- 





ress on the temperance question, they referred 
that question to the teachers for solution. 
told the State Board of Agriculture last week 
that when we first began to teach temperance 
physiology, one of my friends used to call it 
“fizzology ”"—that is what it was in some 
places. One of the books taught the youngsters 
how to put up a still on a small scale; taught 
the youngsters how to manufacture alcohol; 
and after he had manufactured it, he went so 
far in his experiments to try the effects on 
himself. While that sort of teaching served its 
own purpose, the teachers learned how to teach 
physiology, and today it is no longer “ fizzol- 
ogy.” It teaches our boys and girls health 
and sanitation, and it is giving rise to a temp- 
erence sentiment which is being felt all over 
this land. Other questions have been referred 
to the school, too numerous to mention. And 
now we expect the teacher, getting $40 or $50 
a month, to solve problems in vocational edu- 
cation which associations, legislatures, news- 
paper reformers, and all sorts of people have 
failed to solve. I think the day has come 
when we ought to analyze that phrase “ voca- 
tional education.” If a school today writes 
“Vocational Education” upon its door, every- 
body claps his hands, as if that school were 
solving the problem which is before us. The 
United States Commissioner of Education told 
me at Pottstown that the American people 
are in danger of wasting $20,000,000 in useless 
experiments on agricultural education. I tell 
you, when you waste the money of the tax- 
payer, you always cause a reaction, and it 
takes ten years to get over it. The glory of 
the Pennsylvania School system is that we 
have never taken backward steps. We have 
moved carefully, analyzing the new things 
that knocked at our door for admission, and 
the average director has not been carried away 
by soap bubbles that are blown in the name 
of vocational education. When these bubbles 
break and show the nothingness inside, then 
people sometimes wake up to see how the tax- 
payers’ money has been squandered. 

The last legislature gave us a very moderate 
appropriation to start this work of vocational 
education. We had a small sum of money to 
try out the new form of agricultural high © 
school. It is being tried this year at a half 
dozen places in the state. We have a small 
appropriation to try evening schools. We are 
trying them out in the mining districts, with- 
out any blare of trumpets. We have a small 
amount of money to take an advanced step in 
domestic education, or training for home. It 
will interest you to know that some officials 
from Columbia University recently examined 
the teaching of Domestic Science and Art, so- 
called, in three states, and came back home 
saying that 95 per cent. of it is not worth a 
candle, only they used a stronger word than 
the word candle. Why did they condemn it? 
One of them said it was teaching girls how 
to make dainty dishes, fancy things, and was 
not teaching them the essentials of home- 
making. 

Let us face this problem of vocational edu- 
cation like men, and with common sense. Let 
us not start after soap bubbles. Let us ex- 
amine carefully so that we do not waste the 
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money of the tax-payers. And let us not so 
over-magnify the power of that little woman 
in the school as to imagine that she can solve 
all the problems that front the home, the 
church, the state and the community at large. 
She is doing her work well. Let our attitude 
towards her be not an attitude of hostility, nor 
an attitude of indifference, but let it be an 
attitude of sympathetic friendship. If we can- 
not do anything else for her, let us give her a 
word of praise in appreciation of the good 
work she does. But if we can, let us add 
something to her salary and make her sup- 
remely happy. And, in our friendship for 
the teacher let us not leap into the dark and 
advocate legislation that may hurt the children, 
and in the end hurt the teacher; legislation that 
will defeat the very purpose for which it was 
drafted. I am truly anxious that all directors 
and superintendents should keep before their 
mind’s eye these facts in their attitude toward 
the teacher: They should remember that the 
teachers are not primarily the persons for 
whom the schools were established. The chil- 
dren are the primary consideration. And in 
all legislation, instead of leaping into the dark, 
let us discuss it sufficiently to know whether it 
will benefit both the teachers and the children 
in this great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 


The report of the Legislative Committee, 
composed of M. H. Hemming, Chairman, 
H. M. Lessig, T. G. Magee, A. E. Buna- 
ford, and Dr. J. D. Orr, was then read by 
the Chairman, Mr. M. H. Henning, of 
Wilkinsburg. 

There was some discussion as to when 
this report should be considered, and it was 
finally decided to consider it immediately. 

There was also discussion as to whether 
it should be considered as a whole or 
seriatim, and upon a vote being taken it 
was decided to consider it seriatim. 

The recommendations of the Committee 
were as follows: 

1. That we recommend the making of medi- 
cal inspection compulsory in the third and 
fourth-class school districts, the same as in 
first and second class districts, said medical 
inspectors to be appointed by the boards of 
the various school districts. 

After discussion the recommendation was 
defeated. 

2. That we recommend that the names of all 
candidates for the office of school director 
shall appear only on non-partisan ballots. 

This recommendation was adopted with- 
out discussion, 

3. That we again recommend, as we did at 
our last session, legislation to enforce proper 
recognition of properly organized training 
schools for teachers. 

After discussion, this recommendation 
was held over until Friday morning, to be 
taken up for consideration immediately 
after the close of Supt. Downes’ address. 
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4. That we strongly recommend an increased 
appropriation for the direct maintenance of 
our public schools. 

This recommendation was adopted with- 
out discussion. 

The President announced that there had 
been a committee appointed last year to 
look after this matter, and he announced 
the continuation of the same committee, as 
follows: Hugh B. Eastburn, Doylestown; 
Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Lancaster, and Dr. F. 
R. Stotler, Wilkinsburg. 

5. That the title of the Act of 1913, Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, Law 272, regulating the 
opening of fire escapes, be changed so as to 
make it a part of the School Code. 

Adopted without discussion, 

6. That we favor the amending of the Code 
so that the County Commissioners of every 
county in which there are less than four hun- 
dred teachers be required to furnish the County 
Superintendent of Schools with a stenogra- 
pher for three days each week, or for such 
part of that time as may be necessary; and 
that in counties of more than four hundred 
schools, the Commissioners be required to fur- 
nish the County Superintendent with a sten- 
ographer for the entire year. 

Adopted without discussion. 

7. That we oppose the passage of any legis- 
lation or enactment of the law whereby any 
consecutive employment of a teacher in a dis- 
trict shall constitute permanent employment 
or life tenure of said teacher in said school 
district. 

This recommendation was adopted after 
some discussion. 

8. That we oppose the passage of a law pro- 
viding any compensation for directors on 
attending the meetings of any of the School 
Boards. 

Adopted without discussion. 

9. That we oppose any legislation affecting 
the present Law regulating compulsory vacci- 
nation. 

This recommendation of the Committee 
provoked a prolonged discussion, but it was 
finally adopted. 

The convention then adjourned until the 
evening session. 


spine nian 


THURSDAY EVENING. 





bho first thing on the program was 
a concert by the Technical High 
School Orchestra. The orchestra played 
several selections in pleasing style, and 
their work was greatly enjoyed by those 
present. 

Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, Superintendent of 
the Schools of Philadelphia, and a member 
of the Pennsylvania State Board of Educa- 
—_ was then introduced, and spoke as fol- 
ows: 
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ADDRESS OF DR. BRUMBAUGH. 


T have been trying for 25 years to reach 
that point in my educational career when 
somebody would put me on the program after 
Henry Houck, but I have never yet realized 
that ambition. Of course, you understand, in 
this arrangement I am to open the discussion 
by giving you the prelude, and then you get 
the full orchestra when he comes on. But I 
cannot Jet him go without saying further, that 
I never speak to an audience with more real 
egal than when I know I am to speak with 

im. 

This is a day of large things. There has 
arisen in our industrial world great organiza- 
tions of capital which we call corporations. 
Some of these by decrees of our courts are 
considered benevolent, others malevolent,and I 
think it not inapt for a little while this evening 
to talk to you about the greatest corporation 
in the world—the people are its stockholders 
and its officers. It declares no dividends and 
it never will, but it turns out a product of 
infinitely more value to our country than all 
the products of our industrial establishments. 
This corporation, of course, is the free public 
school. Those of our people who enlist them- 
selves in its welfare are the real patriots of 
our country today, and those who array them- 
selves against it are the enemies of our coun- 
try today. This modern public school has no 
counterpart among all the civilized nations of 
the world, because everywhere else, in one 
form or another, distinctions are drawn and 
preferences given to favorite groups in soci- 
ety, to the disadvantage and the loss of other 
groups in society. The glory of our public 
school system is that it gives no class any 
distinction, and that any child within the 
boundaries of the Commonwealth is welcome 
to all the education which the wealth of our 
people can provide. The business of this pub- 
blic school, wherever it is represented, in any 
school of the Commonwealth, is to turn out 
worthy products, which products we call the 
future citizens of our country. Whatever, 
therefore, promotes that end is the legitimate 
function of that school, and whatever fails to 
promote that end becomes by that token a 
thing not to be admitted into the curriculum 
or administered in the organization of the 
school. 

Some years ago, when I was Superintendent 
of Huntingdon county, in the valley of the 
Juniata—about the finest place in all God’s 
world—one morning I drove from my home 
in Huntingdon, through the village, over the 
river and up the mountain side, and in all that 
travel I was enveloped in a mist that had 
arisen during the night, and filled the valleys 
to the summits of the mountains around me. 
When I reached the summit I had the rare 
privilege of looking out over the upper surface 
of this sleeping mist that lay against the moun- 
tains’ crests so silent, and as white as the 
words of truth that leave the Throne of God 
—when suddenly the sun rising over the moun- 
tains to the east, set all that mist into a seeth- 
ing, rolling, disolving mass, and in an incred- 
ibly short time it seemed to me it was all gone, 
and there was displayed before me the river, 
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the village, the farm house, all the pictures of 
country life. And just as the sun dispelled 
the mist there in the valley of the Juniata, so 
the teacher rising in the school to instruct 
the children, may dissolve the mists of doubt, 
ignorance and superstition that are in the 
spirit of the child and array there, in some- 
thing like an orderly sequence, all the materi- 
als of a trained and disciplined mind. It is 
the function of the teacher to so train the 
spirit of the child that when he leaves the 
school he will be able to render service to the 


society in which he lives. 


We must bear in mind that the school has 
more than one definite object to achieve. The 
criticism that one hears occasionally against 
the public school, is based in a large measure 
upon the fact that the people who criticize 
are thinking of one thing in the school’s round 
of functions, and the school at the same time 
is devoting itself to other things equally im- 
portant and equally significant. Let us see for 
a moment what we mean by this statement. 
A few years ago, all over this country, an 
organized corps of men and women passed 
from house to house, ringing the door bells 
and making inquiries of the people living in 
every housein America. They were the census 
enumerators who were taking an inventory of 
the nation. They were trying to formulate asa 
result of these individual and detailed inquir- 
ies a statement of the status of the nation. 
This we have done in every decennial year in 
the history of our people. Among all the 
questions that the census officer asks of you, 
nothing is so significant, and nothing means 
quite so much as the question “ Are there any 
people in this house above the age of ten years 
who can neither read nor write?” The most 
significant thing about the American people is 
that we are gradually lessening the illiteracy 
of our people, and gradually increasing the 
literacy of our people—for the fact is that 
everyone in the social group unable to read 
and unable to write is a distinct menace to the 
welfare of the group as a whole, and to the 
institutions committed to the care of the group 
as a whole. So we have thrown around these 
children the safeguard of compulsory attend- 
ance, and every other kind of legislation to 
help us in the school, until they shall have 
qualified as literates in the Republic. The 
meaning of that is that when you have edu- 
cated each one in the group, you have in the 
first place very positively and very definitely 
lessened the amount of crime which society 
is charged with. In the second place you have 
fitted the individual to participate with his 
fellows in the functions of a citizen of the 
Republic. In a great Commonwealth of this 
nation, not many years ago, a study of the re- 
lation of literacy and crime developed this 
definite fact—that while 92 per cent. can read 
and write and 8 per cent. cannot, the 8 per 
cent. of illiterates committed in a given time 
88 per cent. of the crime of that Com- 
monwealth, and the 92 per cent. of literate 
people committed but 12 per cent. of the 
crime. If therefore you compute/the cost of 
crime to the Commonwealth, you can readily 
see that that 8 per cent. maintained all the 
machinery of penal justice throughout the 
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Commonwealth. In other words, it is true 
here in Pennsylvania, just as it is anywhere 
else, that when you have educated the people 
you have safeguarded them in a way against 
wrongs in society. 

The second fact is that we have people in 
our group who cannot understand the funda- 
mental principles of our government, because 
they do not possess the ability to confer with 
their fellows. The other day in a school in 
Philadelphia was opened a social centre, at 
28th and Morris Streets, the Anthony Wayne 
School. Adjacent thereto is a corporation 
which advised its employes to go to this social 
centre in the evenings, and they did so. From 
that one industrial establishment alone came 
65 men two nights a week to the Anthony 
Wayne School. The teachers meeting them 
there undertook, as their custom and training 
is, to lead them to a real insight and under- 
standing of what it means to be a citizen of 
America—for all of these were foreigners, 
mostly from Poland. And the teachers found 
that they could not talk with this foreign man, 
because he did not understand the common 
words of the English language. What was 
to be done in that emergency? We had to 
stop the social centre and teach them the Eng- 
lish language, and so by the authority of the 
committee on elementary schools, we shall 
start there next week an evening school to 
give to these people the common language of 
this Republic of ours. When they have acquired 
that language they will understand the other 
message of the school, and they will come to 
be good citizens of Philadelphia and of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. There is 
our first problem,—and it is the first business 
of the school to go to them and teach them 
these things, for without them they cannot 
play in the game of life as citizens of this 
Republic. The school finds itself first obliged 
to give them this equipment, so that where 
two people meet they can discuss the common 
thoughts that arise in their minds and their 
experience. Did you ever see two children or 
more engaged in a game? They cannot play 
the game until they have learned the rules and 
the language of the game. When we went to 
Porto Rico immediately after the Spanish- 
American War, and organized a civil govern- 
ment there, the first quick result was the or- 
ganization of two baseball teams, and when 
you heard the Porto Rican say “one estrike,” 
you knew he was coming pretty close to under- 
standing the game. He was beginning to 
understand the terms of that play. So, in the 
school, when you give the boy the power to 
read and to speak and to understand the 
English language, you are giving to him the 
thing by which he shall work his way into the 
relation of his citizenship obligations in the 
Republic. In the school, as on the play- 
ground, we endeavor to teach the children 
these things. Some of you will remember 
that as boys you played the game was called 
“ marbles ”—the girls worked it out with jack- 
stones. It is the same thing in a modified 
way. You had to play according tothe rules, 
or you could not play at all. There was that 
old injunction “Don’t fudge,” “ Knuckle 
down tight,” and you soon learned as a boy 
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that you could not play with your fellows un- 
less you played fair. That is a great lesson 
to teach to the children of America, and it is 
a fine thing to say to every man in office in 
this great Commonwealth of ours, “Play the 
game fair.” That is what we want in Amer- 
ica, and that is what the school stands for 
when it gives the child the rules of our com- 
mon civilization; and I hope you will never 
allow the public schools in Pennsylvania to 
incorporate into themselves anything which is 
against the principle and the necessity of 
teaching the children of this Commonwealth 
the simple facts of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and the other leading subjects on 
the curriculum. 

The second thing for which the school 
stands is that kind of education which is edu- 
cation for citizenship, education for living 
together, for planning together, for fighting 
together, for ruling together, as a corporate 
body of citizens. In addition to that the pub- 
lic school must train our children to compete 
one with another in the industrial struggle of 
our American civilization. It is not enough 
that your child should be taught the com- 
mon elements of a public school education so 
that he can live with his kind in a co-opera- 
tive way; it is also necessary that he shall be 
taught to earn bread in the sweat of his face, 
by the toil of his body, in the honorable forms 
of trade and industry. And that form of 
education which endeavors and seeks to teach 
him definitely and quickly a wage-earning oc- 
cupation, is the kind of education which in our 
day has been spoken of as Vocational Educa- 
tion. During the summer I studied with a 
great deal of care the vocational schools in 
Germany, Switzerland and Belgium, and par- 
ticularly in that part of Germany known as 
Bavaria, the capital of which is the ancient 
and lovely city of Munich. This is the thing 
I found out over there, and worth our think- 
ing about here in Pennsylvania. How is it 
with our children? The child goes to school 
up to a certain day in the calendar, upon 
which day he is fourteen years of age. By 
law he can now under certain conditions ob- 
tain an employment certificate and go to 
work in Pennsylvania. The point is that up 
to a certain definite day in his life he is all in 
school, and the next day he is all out of school. 
There is that strong, sharp, definite transition 
from school to industrial life. Yesterday in 
the Academy of Music in Philadelphia over 
300 girls, graduates of our girls’ high school, 
completed their twelve years of study in the 
public schools of Philadelphia. Today they 
are seeking employment. It is a very sad sit- 
uation which thrusts the child over night from 
an educational career to an increasingly long 
industrial career, and people are beginning to 
see that there should be no such shock in the 
life of the child, but that rather the school 
should emerge into the industrial life. That 
the transition from study to toil shall be 
gradual and not sudden. 

The day is imminent in this Commonwealth 
when, in some sane and practical way we shall 
allow our boys and girls to spend part of 
their years above 14 at work, and for the re- 
mainder of the time return to school for con- 
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tinuation study. This type of vocational edu- 
cation which follows the children at work, will 
accomplish certain definite and positive results 
for good in our industrial and social life. 
There are the men who employ amateur labor; 
they tell me that for about two years these 
children are worth practically nothing; they 
do not know anything about industry, and 
some of them grow discouraged and leave, 
while some of them remain and take the buf- 
fets of the foremen. After two years these 
young workmen begin to rise to the point 
where they are worth while to their employer; 
and then, being conscious of the fact that they 
are worth while, they put on their hats and 
say “good bye,” and go off to the other fel- 
low’s place to work, Now, that would cease 
in a large measure, I think, if the boy at work 
in the beginning years of his industrial career 
knew that a part of the time, on the pay of 
his employer, he returns to school and receives 
the finer type of training—to arise more 
quickly to the plane of efficient service. 

In Bavaria, and particularly in the city of 
Munich; instead of a boy’s being merely tol- 
erated for two vears, within six months he 
becomes a worthy member of the community. 
The boy who goes to school because his father 
makes him go, or because the attendance 
officer is after him, gets less of value from 
the school than the boy who yesterday trying 
to set up a column of type, found difficulties 
which in the school were dissolved for him, so 
that tomorrow he shall not commit that blun- 
der again. He understands the practical value 
of education which no boy does who has never 
rolled up his sleeves and toiled till the sweat 
rolled from his face. I am asking you to think 
about the possibilities of that type of educa- 
tion, whether you call it continuation, voca- 
tional or what you call it. And down in Phil- 
adelphia we are doing that very thing now 
with sixty boys from a large industrial estab- 
lishment of the city, which is paying the 
boys for six days’ work, and sending them to 
school two of these days at the expense of 
the employer. The president of that com- 
pany frankly admits that he thinks this is the 
best investment he ever made. Another good 
that will come from this is that, if the man who 
employs a boy helps educate that boy to large 
efficiency in a short period of time, when the 
walking delegate comes down the highway 
and asks him without reason to strike, it will 
be a harder matter to disturb the industrial 
peace of the honest employer. So it has sig- 
nificant economical meaning in the problems 
of today. My good friend Dr. Schaeffer saw 
some soap bubbles up here. The soap bubble 
was a counterfeit of the real thing, against 
which he had no criticism. If your school 
does not teach your boys and girls to earn 
bread as well as to read newspapers they are 
wrong; and the sooner you understand that 
the better. Everywhere in this state we need 
to impress upon our children the fact that the 
school is training not only for the co-operation 
of citizenship, but for the competition of 
industry. 

I asked a group of men the other day, who 
employ large numbers of people and pay them 
well, just what they preferred as a fundamen- 
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tal equipment in the boy leaving school and 
seeking work. This was the answer of the 
most successful man in the group, “ Why,” 
said he, “we want bright, alert boys who 
know how to tell the truth.” Now, I suspect 
that when we come to the last word on this 
matter of vocational education, we will see 
that these are fudamental prerequisites worth 
more to the boy than the saw, hammer and 
chizel—the moral discipline that makes the 
boy dependable in every walk of life. Unless 
the school teaches him to be honest and truth- 
ful, it has failed in one of its greatest mis- 
sions. You know the old story of Washing- 
ton’s Secretary who was thirty minutes late 
and apologized on the ground that his watch 
was slow. Washington replied, “ Either you 
have to get a new watch, or I will have to get 
another Secretary.” Another time, when as 
President of the United States, he sent word 
to John Hancock, the Governor of Massachu- 
setts, that at seven o’clock on a given morning 
he would cross the borders and enter the Com- 
monwealth. John Hancock said the President 
will not get up so early as that, and so he 
took his time. He was not there to greet the 
President, who held his watch in his hand and 
on the hour of seven o'clock he and his fol- 
lowers invaded the State of Massachusetts 
and rode on to Boston. It is said by the biog- 
rapher of John Hancock that his chagrin was 
such that to his dying day he could not recover 
from the humiliation, because he had failed 
to believe that the General meant what he said. 
This is the business of our schools—to teach 
dependability and the moral justice of the 
rights of others, and the obligations of each. 
There is another thing we ought to do in our 
schools. It costs Pennsylvania about $125, 
000,000 a year—a good round sum of money 
for school teachers to think about—because 
of the prevalance in our state of preventable 
diseases which medical experts say we could 
eliminate. We have them, and it is a tremend- 
ous toll upon our people. We must set this 
fact before them, that the child who buys 
knowledge at the price of its health, pays more 
for knowledge than it is worth to him or to 
the State. If we are to teach these children 
aright we shall conserve their physical health. 
It was a wise provision put into the School 
Code that there should be ample ground for 
play around every school house in Pennsyl- 
vania. Do not buy the cheapest piece of 
ground available if it is not well located. 
Secure a good healthy location even if you 
have to pay more for it. All directors must 
be educated to this, as well as the taxpayers. 

So I am trying here in a way to point out 
what seems to me to be the best way to teach 
our boys in the schools to live together 
as citizens of this country. We should train 
them up to some kind of vocational education 
to complete in an honorable way one with 
another. The moral sense of the individual 
is his best asset for citizenship and for indus- 
try; and his body is as sacred a thing to be 
conserved as his spirit. When the public 
school has done these things then it is what 
it should be, the glory of the people of the 
Commonwealth. 
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Hon. Henry Houck, Secretary of Internal 
Affairs, who was for so many years a 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and is known personally to tens of 
thousands of people in the school work 
and out of it in Pennsylvania and other 
states, followed Dr. Brumbaugh. He kept 
his large audience for a good half-hour in 
breezy merriment, as he told of old times 
on the platform and in the school work. 
He said: 


REMARKS OF HON, HENRY HOUCK. 


I am glad to be introduced by my old friend, 
Mr. Brown. Ido not know whether you know 
it, but he has been a school director for thirty- 
five years. He has been a trustee of the 
Pennsylvania State Normal School at Blooms- 
burg for I do not know how many years—and 
see how young he looks. (Laughter). This 
matter of being introduced to an audience 
sometimes worries me. At a place where I 
once spoke, a young man took charge of the 
meeting, and when my time came he said, 
“This is Mr. Henry Houck, who will try to 
entertain you.” At a large convention of 
teachers, probably 1,500 the Superintendent, 
another youhg man, came up to my room, and 
he was happy. I asked, “ What makes you so 
happy.” He said, “I want to tell you that all 
the tickets are sold, and there are applications 
for standing room.” They were expecting a 
great orator that night—Dr. Hillis, of Brook- 
lyn. Later in the evening the superintendent 
came to my room and said, “Look at that 
telegram,” and there it was, Hillis could not 
come. I said, “Oh, that will be all right, 
didn’t the agency send a substitute?” “Yes,” 
said he, “but he doesn’t look like a lecturer.” 
“But,” I said, “you cannot always tell by 
that; some audiences have been fooled by me.” 
So I tried to cheer him. It is a great 
thing—to make people happy. I tried to 
cheer him, because he was so young. I was 
a County Superintendent too—when I was 
young. My fame came to me early in life 
—but it was cheap—not much money in 
it—and so I tried to cheer him. We walked 
up to the opera house, and I sat on the 
platform where the common people _ usu- 
ally sit. This young man came out and intro- 
duced the substitute like this: “Ladies and 
gentlemen: I am sorry to tell you Dr. Hillis 
did not come. He is not here. But the agency 
sent a substitute. There he sits. Rev. Dr. 
Brown, who used to live here, gave him a 
testimonial, and we all know Dr. Brown would 
not say anything unkind about anybody.” 
Now, my friend Martin has made some allu- 
sions to me, but I want to tell he has im- 
proved since I heard him the first time—and 
that is a good many years ago. I introduced 
him in Hollidaysburg. I told them, “Here 
was a young man I brought, and I would like 
you to give him a chance on the program. He 
is ambitious, but I do not know how he -will 
do.” He got a chance. I saw then that there 
was something in the young man, and I gave 
him some pointers; and I will add, what 
is true, that we know him today as a fine 
scholar, and one of the greatest platform men 
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in the country. I would not know where to 
find a better. 

Well, I am glad to see you all so happy 
tonight. I want to tell you, first of all, that 
in my humble opinion Pennsylvania stands in 
the very front rank. I have been in a good 
many states, thirty or more of them; I have 
studied the school systems of some of them, 
and I do not believe there is a state in the 
Union that has more progressive legislation 
than Pennsylvania. We have so many causes 
to be grateful here. What are some of them? 
One is that our State Superintendents have 
been such able men and some of them so long 
in office. Henry Hickok, great orator; and 
Dr. Burrowes, a very great man. I see Dr. 
McCaskey up there on the gallery. He and I 
were at Mr. -Hickok’s funeral—we were pall 
bearers. That was one of the saddest funer- 
als. I do not believe there were twenty-five 
people in that church. And I thought, “Is it 
possible that a man who filled such a high 
position in Pennsylvania, such a wonderful 
worker in the cause of education—and such a 
funeral as this.” It is wonderful how few State 
Superintendents we have had. Hickok, Bur- 
rowes, then Coburn; after him came a man 
whom many of you knew, Dr. Wickersham. 
This man called me to public life. We have 
indeed been most fortunate in all the Super- 
intendents we have had. Next came Dr. Hig- 
bee, a very brilliant scholar. I loved that man, 
and how kind he was to me through all his 
life. Next to Higbee came Dr. Waller—a 
perfect gentleman and a scholar—and next to 
Dr. Waller comes the man who sits before 
you—Dr. Schaeffer. He has been longer in 
the office of State Superintendent than any 
other Superintendent in the United States— 
and that is one great thing in our state. The 
Western states change their superintendents 
every few years. A man hardly gets started 
in the work until he is turned out and a new 
man put in. We are very proud of Dr. Schaef- 
fer who is known today as the leading State 
Superintendent of this country. I do not like 
to talk about the Deputies because I was one 
once, but I want to say that the deputies are 
able men and doing their work right. 

How things have changed. When I was a 
County Superintendent I got only $750 a year. 
Perhaps I wasn’t worth more. And how I 
was entertained. I always insisted on paying 
the farmers for keeping me over night but I 
did not make it very strong. And how hospi- 
table those people were. We were welcomed 
everywhere, never paid a cent. Talk about 
hospitality—they would put up your horse, 
light the fire in the parlor, and then we would 
sit down and talk. They knew they had a 
great man. And then we talked and talked 
and I told them everything I knew—and we 
went to bed early. In those days teachers 
were not paid. Superintendents had to ar- 
range to get the talent and all that, not know- 
ing where the money was to come from. 
And the people—it is a great thing to have 
the people at the institutes—because it shows 
the public interest. Then look at the school 
term, it used to be three or four months. And 
last, but not least, we have the School Code, 
and if it is not all right we can change it. 
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I have often said I would rather be a 
teacher than anything else. I would be more 
at home in the school room. I want to tell 
you a story about an old teacher who taught 
school for fifty years, and he was poor. Did 
you ever hear anything like that? Teacher 
taught fifty years and was poor! The com- 
munity thought they would do something for 
him, and they elected him Squire. He didn’t 
have money to rent a room, so he opened an 
office in his own house. Finally the constable 
arrested a man and brought him before the 
Squire. The Squire asked why the man had 
been arrested. The constable replied, “I ar- 
rested him for bigotry; this man has three 
wives.” “Good gracious!” said the Squire, 
“that isn’t bigotry, that’s trigonometry.” So 
you see the old business still stayed with him. 

Now, talking to school directors, I must say 
that that is the greatest thing you have to 
do, to be good directors. The best thing 
of all is to get good teachers. When you 
have good teachers you have solved 90 per 
cent. of the trouble that comes in the schools. 
That is everything almost. Then you need not 
bother much about the other things. You 
should not change often. That is another 
thing to be careful of. I heard the other day 
of a teacher who taught in one district for 
about fifty-six years, and they said there was 
never a vote cast against him. It is the same 
way with superintendents. When you have a 
good superintendent keep him. 

This is a good place to stop. I am glad to 
meet so many of my old friends. How many 
of them have passed away! The list grows 
as one after another they go to the beyond. I 
am beginning to feel a little lonesome some- 
times. But I say again as I grow older—and 
I am not old—TI still have lots of good friends 
left, and still have friends in the school work. 

I am glad this address was made by Dr. 
Brumbaugh. He is following my instructions. 
How often I have made him rehearse—and 
many things that he says are very familiar to 
me. He is superintendent of the third city 
in the United States. He has had a good 
many battles, but has won every one of them 
—and there are few men in the country who 
stand higher today than my dear friend Dr. 
Brumbaugh. 

After the humorous speech of Mr. Houck 
the platform was cleared for a demonstra- 
tion of the Musolaphone System of Sound 
Transmission in connection with motion 
pictures, and silent films showing the adap- 
tation of motion pictures to progressive 
education. There were vocal solos and 
group singing reproduced with wonderful 
effect. A lady singing in one room could 
be distinctly heard in other rooms. There 
were also violin solos, talking pictures and 
picture studies, etc. It was the “ latest” in 
this direction, and the exhibition was given 
to the school directors to show its value 
in the schools. Persons interested may ad- 
dress the Musolaphone Corporation, No. 46 
Wall Street, New York. 
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FRIDAY MORNING. 





HE session was opened with devotional 
exercises; the Association participat- 
ing with the pupils of the Harrisburg Cen- 
tral High School in their regular morning 
exercises. The Choir of the Central High 
School, accompanied by the High School 
orchestra, then sang a number of songs, 
after which Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of 
Braddock, Allegheny county, delivered his 
annual address to the students on 


TWO SIGNIFICANT IDEALS. 


This morning I desire to discuss with you 
two significant ideals and thereby, indirectly, 
give you a peep at a few of the great charac- 
ters in the world’s hall of fame, for nothing 
is more inspiring to a young life than a per- 
sonal knowledge of some great personality. 

In all probability neither you nor I will ever 
shine as stars in the grand galaxy of the 
world’s worthies. That honor is the lot of 
but one here and there among the many. But 
in the joy of your young manhood and young 
womanhood, much of your life is yet before 
you, and the worth of that life will be deter- 
mined to some extent by the ideals you hold 
before it, and the vigor with which you strive 
to realize them. 

This morning I would hold before you two 
important ideals, the one intellectual, the other 
moral. They are suggested by a stanza writ- 
ten by Dr. Henry Van Dyke, scholar, thinker, 
preacher, orator, diplomat and man of letters, 
who at present is our Minister to Holland. 
It runs thus: 


Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would keep his record true; 
To think without confusion, clearly; 
To love his fellow man sincerely; 
To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and Heaven securely. 


Four ideals are suggested: I have time, how- 
ever, to discuss but two, the first and the 
second. 

1. Dr. Van Dyke first calls attention to the 
importance of clear thinking. To train men 
to think clearly and vigorously is the great 
purpose of secondary and higher education. 
The high school and the college are not to 
inform men so much as to develop them. 
Their purpose primarily is not to furnish a 
well-filled mind, but rather to develop a well- 
formed one. Life asks not so much what a 
man knows, but what he can do. It calls for 
action, strong, forceful, clear-headed; for ser- 
vice, sympathetic, unselfish, effective; and the 
characteristic above all others that makes a 
man a great power, able to serve his day and 
generation, is the ability to think clearly, logi- 
cally and effectively. The heart is the mon- 
itor that guides. It determines whether a life 
will act along right or wrong lines, but the 
ability to think clearly and effectively is the 
power that propels and gives force and effi- 
ciency to that life. 

Thinking educates; nothing else does. Phys- 
ical activity is the law of physical strength, 
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and mental activity is the law of mental 
strength. You may call mental activity study, 
experience, effort, application or thought; you 
may give it any name you desire, but in the 
final estimate nothing educates but thought, 
nothing develops a mind but its self-activity. 
And the element that makes thought vital and 
- educative is its lucidity. 

Thinking is hard work. It tires the brain, 
fatigues the body, exhausts the energy; but 
clearness of thought gives strength of mind, 
= of conclusion, and enlargement of 
soul. 

Most people will agree that vigorous, clear- 
eyed mental effort is the basis of all mental 
progress; but they generally fail to see that 
is the basis also of all material progress. Yet 
such is the fact. Every mill, shop or factory 
began with an idea. By thought that idea de- 
veloped into a plan, and then through mind- 
directed effort it materialized into a physical 
actuality with physical form, and physical 
characteristics. This is a beautiful building; 
but it is only the architect’s idea materialized 


in wood, stone and decoration. Yonder over | 


hill and dale rush ten thousand automobiles, 
carrying their precious load of human freight; 
but the automobile is only the thought of the 
mechanic expressed in terms of gasoline, steel, 
brass and rubber. Yonder is a great mill with 
its swinging cranes, its smoking stacks, and 
its thumping hammers; but the mill is only 
the thought of the engineer operating in har- 
ness of steam and steel. The logic is appar- 
ent. Clear-eyed thought stands back of every 
material thing as its creator and manager. 
The potter’s vase is not superior to the hand 
that formed it; and “the clear-eyed man who 
knows” lays the foundation of all material 
progress by planning, constructing and direct- 
ing our mills and factories. 

Clearness of thought may, or may not be 
the companion of great scholarship. The 
scholar is the man who knows and compre- 
hneds the fact in many fields. Erudition is a 
profound grasp of facts, laws and principles 
in a wide range of subjects; but those laws 
and principles must be turned into causes that 
act, into forces that operate before they be- 
come effective, and the power that turns these 
facts into forces is the power of thought. 
Every man should know intimately and well a 
few facts, as fuel for the engine of his 
thought, but clearness and vigor of mental 
vision are not dependent upon vast and varied 
learning. They may be united with it, and it 
is very desirable that they should be so united, 
but they may also be divorced from it. 

President Woodrow Wilson is a fine ex- 
ample of a scholar and a thinker combined. 
His scholastic grasp of facts is amazing, but 
not more so than his lucidity of thought. 
Everything he presents stands out clearly and 
strongly in detail. He has such a scholastic 
command of fact, and such directness and 
clarity of thought that it is said he can dictate 
off-hand a chapter for a book, an article for a 
args or an address on some subject of 

tate, and yet each will be accurate in fact, 
clear in thought, and terse and forceful in 
diction. His mind is like a polished engine, 
filled with fuel, well oiled, perfect in every 
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adjustment and ready at the stroke of a 
match to move into action and hitch itself to 
any load. You may not agree with him in his 
political conclusions, but you must admire the 
accurate grasp of his facts, the clear vision of 
his thought, the strength of his logic, and the 
forcefulness of his English. 

The late William R. Gladstone, the grand 
old man of England, was a noted example of 
a man who was both a scholar and a thinker. 
The lucidity of his thought was marvelous 
even in his declining years. At 85, he was 
elected Prime Minister of England for the 
fourth time, after a brilliant campaign noted 
for the clearness with which he discussed its 
issues. He was primarily a statesman rather 
than a scholar. Yet he knew many of the vast 
scholastic fields of knowledge intimately and 
accurately, and made them contribute richly 
to all that he did. Everything that he touched 
was illuminated by the clearness of his 
thought, the accuracy of his scholarship, and 
the force of his conclusions. - 

The same is true of Theodore Roosevelt. 
His mind is encyclopedic. Its power to grasp 
and hold the detailed facts seemingly in all 
fields is simply marvelous; it is like a well- 
filled reservoir, ready at a moment’s notice to 
supply what is needed. Turn the faucet at 
any time and from it flows a steady stream of 
accurate detailed, organized, scientific data in 
some particular field, and the number of these 
fields is perfectly amazing. His scholastic 
grasp of facts in science, literature, philos- 
ophy and statecraft is beyond all expectation. 
And yet his mental vision is as clear and pene- 
trating as a flash of light. The world todav 
has few minds that can marshall facts with 
such accuracy and ease, organize them with 
such clearness, force and logic, and state them 
with such terseness and diction as that of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

But the other phase of this subject is impor- 
tant. The men with but little scholastic at- 
tainment, in the generally accepted meaning 
of the term, may also be clear, definite and 
strong in thought. Lincoln was an excellent 
illustration of this type. He was not a scholar 
in science, history or mathematics. Nor was 
he a linguist, yet he was master of his own 
tongue, and everything he wrote or said was 
characterized by lucidity of thought, force of 
logic and definiteness of expression. He had 
great ideas that he could express clearly and 
accurately in one language, and that is better 
than to be master of five or six languages 
and have nothing to say in any of them. 
Although Lincoln was not a scholar, yet he 
was preeminently a man of great ideas, clear 
insight and accurate and forceful dictiop. 

Luther Burbank is one of the greatest bene- 
factors of the race. David Starr Jordan says 
that “In the field of the application of our 
knowledge of heredity, selection and crossing 
in the development of plants, he stands unique 
in the world.” To stand in any particular 
field without a rival among all the countless 
millions is indeed a great distinction. He de- 
veloped a potato that annually adds $17,000,000 
to the value of the potato crop. No fruit is 
so rich in promise as his edible cactus. Many 
believe that his spineless cactus will turn the 
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arid deserts of the Southwest into the finest 
stock-feeding grounds in the world. The 
Bartlett plum with the exact flavor of a 
Bartlett pear is one of his twenty new vari- 
eties of plums. His walnut tree that produces 
fine lumber of commercial value in twelve 
years, is the most rapid-growing tree in the 
world. His next creation, it is said, will be 
a cross between the milk-weed and the straw- 
berry, so that we may expect crops of straw- 
berries and cream from the same vine. 

Mr. Burbank is not a scholar. He was born 
in Massachusetts, educated in a public school, 
with a term or two in an academy. Within 
his chosen field, his knowledge is exact, defi- 
nite, scientific. And yet regardless of his 
limited attainment, he is keen in his insight, 
clear in perception, lucid, logical and vigorous 
in thought. In the originality of his thought, 
the firmness of his conviction and the extent 
of his initiative he stands first in his partic- 
ular field. Like Edison he is not a scholar, 
yet he must be ranked with the best in the 
originality and clearness of his thought. 

There are two other classes that might be 
discussed, if time would permit: First, the 
great scholars who can scarcely be regarded 
as clear, vigorous and original in thought; 
and second that other very large class of men 
who are neither scholars nor thinkers. 

The world needs clear-headed men and 
women for our thought on many subjects is 
still vague and indefinite. Majorities rule, 
but they are often confused in thought and 
wrong in policy. This acts as a great handi- 
cap to the progress of the race and loads 
humanity with unjust burdens. 

As a nation we are just beginning to think 
“without confusion clearly ” on the subject of 
temperance. Would any state license an insti- 
tuition that would permit men to commit sui- 
cide or to rob their neighbors; yet our state 
licenses the saloon where men commit sui- 
cide by degrees, and where many gradually but 
actually rob their own families. 

Indeed there are many problems left for 
your thought; problems still unsolved in the 
educational, the social, the political, the sci- 
entific, and the economic fields, and if they 
are ever to be solved, the solution must come 
through the ability of men and women “to 
think without confusion, clearly.” 

2. The stanza of Dr. Van Dyke also sug- 
gests that if you would keep your record true 
“you must love your fellow man sincerely.” 
This means that you sympathize with your 
neighbor, that you feel kindly toward him, 
that you will not only give him a chance to 
win and make the most of life, but that dir- 
ectly and indirectly you will aid him, and that 
you will, so far as it is possible, contribute to 
the peace, prosperity and happiness. 

In this day of selfish ideals, it is important 
that you contemplate some unselfish ideals. 
Visions of altruistic purpose are necessary in 
these days of selfishness—when a dozen men 
held in their vice-like grip the wealth of the 
nation, when public utilities are exploited for 
the few at the expense of the many, when the 
necessaries of life are’ cornered and when 
sordid selfishness seems to be enthroned in so 
many lines of business. If these conditions 
are to be changed, if the future is to be better 





than today as every optimist believes, the 
transformation must come as the result of 
altruistic impulses, for every man finally grows 
into the image of his ideals. Henry Ford of 
automobile fame has just startled the world 
by announcing a profit sharing scheme by. 
which his company divides a $10,000,000 melon 
with its employees. Today this plan is a real- 
ity, but it began as an altruistic impulse, de- 
veloped into an idea that finally dominated his 
mind as a great unselfish ideal. He loves his 
fellow man sincerely, and his great plan is the 
ripe fruit of what was once only an altruistic 
impulse that grew into an ideal. 

Love of mankind, if intense, will immortal- 
ize a life. It did that for David Livingstone. 
It made him the master missionary of the 
race and one of the world’s immortals. 
Prompted by love, sympathy and religion, his 
life was one of continuous sacrifice and ser- 
vice. From a humble Scotch home where pi- 
ety and love dwelt in sweet obscurity, his 
pathway led through a cotton mill, to college, 
to medicine, to the pulpit, to Africa, and to 
immortality here, for the world loves a lover 
of mankind and when that love is intense, it 
never fails to write the lover’s name where 
all may read. 

The boy worked fourteen hours a day in 2 
cotton: mill, and yet he found time to go to 
night school. He placed a textbook before 
him on the spinning-jenny, and with flitting 
glances from his machine to the book, studied 
Latin. His trial sermon was a failure. Fear 
locked both his mind and his memory. He 
simply said, “Friends, I have forgotten all 
that I had to say,” and hurriedly left the 
church. But he was made of stern stuff. 
Nothing could daunt him. Misfortune and 
difficulty only tended to forge and temper 
the metal of his make-up and hammer it into 
the fine tools with which he was later to ac- 
complish so much. He opened up Africa, re- 
constructed its map, discovered the wonderful 
Victoria Falls, and explored the sources of 
the Nile and the Congo. He planted mission 
stations, helped abolish the slave trade, and 
personally was instrumental in carrying the 
torch of divine light and modern civilization 
into the Dark Continent. He was at once an 
intrepid traveler, a courageous explorer, a sci- 
entific geographer, a learned naturalist, and 
above all a world-renowned benefactor. He 
heard the Master’s call, “Go ye unto all the 
world and preach the gospel.” He answered 
that call with thirty years of toil, struggle, 
privation, suffering and sacrifice. He loved 
the black man as a brother, treated him as a 
brother, served him as a brother, and when 
he died the black brother literally carried his 
body a thousand miles to the coast, across 
trackless wastes, desert sands and miasmic 
swamps, whence it was taken to Westminster 
Abbey, the sacred resting place of England’s 
heroic dead. He poured out his life in loving 
service for mankind, and in return has been 
immortalized by them. Well may the poet 
sing: 

Open the Abbey doors and bear him in 

To sleep with King, and statesman, chief and 
sage, 

The missionary come of weaver-kin 

But great by work that brooks no lower wage, 
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He needs no epitaph to guard a name 
Which men shall prize while worthy work is 


known, 
He lived and died for good, be that his fame, 
Let marble crumble; this is Livingstone. 


The greatest funeral ever held in England, 
possibly in the world, occurred in London in 
August, 1912. More than 200,000 people fol- 
lowed the bier to the cemetery, 2,000,000 stood 
on the sidewalks and mourned as the funeral 
cortege slowly passed by, and the civilized 
world bowed with uncovered head. No king, 
prince or potentate ever had such a funeral. 
General Booth had spent a long life in service 
for the poor, the outcast, the wretched, the 
sinsick, and when he died humanity in all 
Christendom regardless of race, creed or color 
mourned his loss. His unselfish service for 
all who needed it, wrote his name indelibly on 
the enduring marble of the world’s inmost 
affections. 

George Peabody was a great philanthropist. 
He sought to serve his fellow men through 
his vast wealth. Hillis says his gifts to Yale, 
Harvard, Peabody and other institutions rank 
him as one of the greatest benefactors of his 
day. He gave $3,500,000 to promote education 
in the Southern States. As an American ban- 
ker conducting his business in London, he 
negotiated a loan of $8,000,000 for the state of 
Maryland and handed over his commission of 
$200,000 to the state. While living in London 
he developed the Peabody tenements for the 
poor at a cost of $2,500,000 and helped 20,000 
people move from huts of filth and squalor 
into quarters that were clean, sanitary and 


- wholesome. 


All this was done without thought to him- 
self, but unconsciously he was immortalizing 
his name. When he died in London, England, 
for the first time in history, opened the gates 
of Westminster Abbey for the funeral of a 
foreigner. A fine English vessel with flag at 
half-mast carried his body to his native land. 
In countless ways, the people of two conti- 
nents viewed with each other in doing honor 
to the bachelor banker who loved his fellow- 
men and sought to serve them through his 
money. His generosity was boundless. It 
flowed in many directions, not in tiny stream- 
lets, but in broad, deep, strong, sweeping cur- 
rents. And because he loved, sympathized 
and served, his memory is enshrined forever 
in the world’s temple of fame. 

Jane Addams is the best known and the 
most highly respected woman in America, pos- 
sibly in the world. For years she has been the 
great angel of love and mercy to the poor of 
Chicago, investigating their conditions, study- 
ing their problems, fighting their battles and 
giving the substance of her life in order to 
bring sunshine, joy and opportunity to them. 
Her biography may be written in three words: 
sympathy, service, sacrifice. Hull House is 
her monument. She sought to help her fellow- 
men, and as she wrought with might and main, 
all unselfishly for their good, humanity caught 
up the worker and placed her upon the highest 
pinnacle of the world’s womanhood. 

And so it is in every case. The man whose 
love of his neighbor is so intense that it ex- 
presses itself in distinguished sacrifice and 
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service for the race will write his name high 
on the tablet of fame with that of soldier and 
statesman, poet and philosopher, and finally 
he will hold the world’s palms of victory and 
wear its crowns of glory. 

But love for your neighbor actually sweet- 
ens your own life and enriches your own soul. 
The gift of loving service to others is always 
a gift to yourself. The leper in the vision of 
Sir Launfal is correct: 


Not what you give, but what you share— 
For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself, with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungry neighbor and me. 


The lesson is obvious. He who aids others 
by sympathetic service, thereby enriches his 
own soul; and he who dwarfs the life of 
another, thereby stunts his own growth. The 
first to be enriched or impoverished by your 
life is yourself, for what you do for your 
neighbor you first do for yourself. 

In addition to this, sincere love of your 
fellow-men is the surest guarantee of the 
favor and the blessing of God, as Leigh Hunt’s 
“Abou Ben Adhem” suggests: 


“Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase!) 

Awoke one night from a sweet dream of 
peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold; 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

What writest thou? The vision raised its 


ead, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, “The names of those who love 
the Lord.” 
“And is mine one?” said Abou, “ Nay, not so,” 
Replied the Angel. Abou spoke more low, 
But cheerily still; and said, “I pray thee, then 
Write me as one who loves his fellow men.” 


The pneet wrote and vanished. The next 
night 

= again, and with a great awakening 
ight, 

And showed the names whom love of God had 
blessed; 


And, lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 


The critics may not agree as to all the 
lessons Hunt intended to teach by this poem, 
but the controlling thought is that God blesses 
those who love their fellow men. You are 
commended to“ Love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
and divine favor is the reward of obedience 
to this command. “In as much as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

And finally we should note that he who 
gives himself in sympathy and service, gives 
the greatest of all human gifts. Cruel famine 
ruled in a Russian city. A kindhearted man, 
full of sympathy and service, passing down 
the street saw a beggar on the corner. As he 
approached the beggar held out his hand for 
alms. The angel of mercy riffled his pockets 
for a coin and found none. But noting the 
thin lips, the wasted frame, the watery eyes, 
the tattered garments and the shivering ap- 
pearance of the poor fellow, he clasped the 
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cold hands of the beggar in his, and with a 
look of infinite tenderness and love said: “ Do 
not be angry with me, my brother, for I have 
nothing to give. I gave my last coin to the 
beggar on the street corner above.” A smile 
not of this world haloed the countenance of 
the beggar as he replied, “ Ah, but you called 
me brother and thereby gave to me the gift 
of human sympathy, the greatest gift that man 
can give to man.” 

An hour later as the kindhearted fellow re- 
turned, he saw the lifeless form of the beggar 
cold and stiff in the snow, but the smile was 
still there, and the voiceless lips, eloquent in 
the first moments of their eternal silence, 
seemed to say, “ Ah, but you called me brother 
and thereby gave to me the gift of human 
sympathy, the greatest gift that man can give 
to man.” So the gift of loving service to a 
brother is the purest gold of human sym- 
pathy, the most precious and priceless gift of 
earth. 

In conclusion then learn to think straight, 
without confusion clearly, and to serve your 
brother with the service that springs from 
human sympathy. The first is the direct path- 
way to accurate conclusion, to scientific truth, 
to mental and moral efficiency and to fame, 
honor, position and power; the second is the 
pathway to the human heart, to immortality 
here, and to a crown of glory beyond. 

The next paper of the morning was read 
by Supt. F. E. Downes, of the Harrisburg 
Schools, as follows: 


PRESENT STATUS OF TEACHERS’ TRAINING 
SCHOOL QUESTION, 


The enactment of the new School Code in 
IQII, imposed unjust and unreasonable certi- 
fication requirements upon all graduates of 
city teachers’ training schools. Any law which 
makes no distinction as to certification be- 
tween individuals who have had six years of 
academic education and professional training 
beyond the elementary grades and those who 
have had little or no high school or profes- 
sional training, cannot be approved by the fair 
minded public or endured without protest. 
This injustice is especially vexing in view of 
the fact that state normal school graduates, 
who in many instances do not possess aca- 
demic qualifications equivalent to those pos- 
sessed by graduates of city training schools, 
are particularly favored under the law with 
respect to certification privileges. 

The matter of securing relief from these 
burdens of existing legislation has been the 
subject of much earnest discussion during 
the past two years, but as yet all efforts to 
amend the law have been unavailing. The 
Directors’ Department of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, at its annual 
meeting in February last, unanimously passed 
a resolution that a bill be prepared and intro- 
duced in the legislature then in session, pro- 
viding for the granting of teachers’ training 
school certificates and diplomas and defining 
the effect thereof. This bill, duly drafted 
and introduced in the Senate, known as the 
Beidleman bill, was as follows: 

“That whenever any school district shall, 
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under the supervision and subject to the direc- 
tion of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, maintain a teachers’ training school 
providing a course approved by the Superiten- 
dent of Public Instruction of two or more 
years of instruction beyond the regular four 
years’ course in a high school of the first 
class, any student thereof shall, after com- 
pleting such training school course and pass- 
ing a satisfactory examination conducted 
under the direction and supervision of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, or in 
such manner as he may prescribe, be granted 
by him a teachers’ training school certificate 
which shall be received as full evidence of the 
qualification of the holder thereof to teach 
any of the branches therein enumerated for 
two annual school terms in any of the public 
schools of this Commonwealth without fur- 
ther examination, and the holder of such teach- 
ers’ training school certificate, upon presenting 
a certificate of good moral character and of suc- 
cessful teaching for two school terms from the 
board or boards of school directors under 
whose employment he or she has taught, count- 
ersigned bythe proper superintendent or super- 
intendents, shall be granted by the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction a teachers’ training 
school diploma, which shall be received as full 
evidence of the qualification of the holder 
thereof to teach any of the branches therein 
enumerated in any public school in this Com- 
monwealth without further examination.” 

This bill was reported out of the Committee 
on Education of the Senate and passed in that 
body without change, but it was never repor- 
ted from the Committee on Education in 
the House of Representatives. A public hear- 
ing on the bill was held before the House 
Committee. During the campaign the follow- 
ing objections and replies, in substance, were 
presented : 

1. The maintenance of city training schools 
is an economic waste, since there are already 
thirteen normal schools maintained at the ex- 
pense of the State to train teachers. 

Reply—The passage of the bill will not re- 
sult in economic waste so far as the State is 
concerned, for the schools will be maintained 
entirely by the school districts, without any 
expense to the State. It will not result in eco- 
nomic waste so far as the teachers are con- 
cerned, for their training will be given to 
them free of charge. Furthermore, the school 
district can do the work at less expense than 
the State. 

2. The state normal schools are abundantly 
able to do the work of preparing teachers. 

Reply—That the state normal schools are 
not abundantly able to do the work is evi- 
denced by the fact that if filled to overflowing 
continuously, they could not supply one-half 
of the teachers of Pennsylvania that are need- 
ed annually. 

3. It is not good practice to issue life licen- 
ses to graduates of institutions over which the 
State will have no control. 

Reply—It is the expressed purpose of the 
bill that the supervision and direction of these 
schools be placed in the hands of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Thus 
they will be under State control. 
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4. Should the bill become a law, training , Code. Even though this be true, which is by 


schools will be organized in every city and 
borough of the State. 

Reply—It will be absolutely impossible for 
these schools to be organized widely, for only 
the larger districts can afford such schools and 
only the larger districts need them. Further- 
more, in order to give ample assurances upon 
this point the advocates agree to amend the 
bill so as to limit its operation to only the 
fourteen second-class school districts of the 
State. 

5. The passage of the bill will be a severe 
blow to professional standards, which should 
be raised instead of lowered. 

Reply—The passage of the bill will raise, 
not lower professional standards, since every 
graduate will have had six full years of aca- 
demic and professional training, and since 
many more highly trained teachers than it is 
now possible for the state normal schools to 
supply will annually enter the profession in 
Pennsylvania. We contend that any city that 
at its own expense maintains an institution 
and a course of professional study for two 
years beyond the high school and that re- 
quires its teachers to complete such a course 
before employing them, when the law of the 
State makes no such requirement, is engaged 
in the laudable purpose of raising professional 
standards. We maintain further that such a 
six year course is fully equivalent to the cour- 
ses at present prescribed and pursued in our 
normal schools and that frequently the edu- 
cational experience of normal graduates is 
from one to two years shorter than that of 
graduates of city teachers’ training schools. 
Without city training schools thousands would 
now be in the teaching profession in the Uni- 
ted States without any preliminary profes- 
sional training whatever. 

6. Should these schools be recognized by 
law, the next step would be a demand for a 
state appropriation for maintenance. 

Reply—We cannot foresee what may or 
may not be the future demands along this line. 
The present bill provides for no state appro- 
priation whatever, nor has such an appropri- 
ation been considered. It is the intention of 
the school districts concerned to bear all the 
cost of maintenance. The sole purpose of the 
bill is to secure relief from the unjust burden 
and discrimination with respect to certifica- 
tion. We cannot see that any such assumption 
as suggested is warrantable argument. Even 
should such an unlikely request be made, the 
legislature has the power to refuse it and 
would in all probability exercise this power. 

7. No new school legislation should be en- 
acted until the new Code has been thoroughly 
tried out. 

Reply—The bill is not an amendment to the 
Code, in the sense of changing any of its pres- 
ent provisions. The Code now makes no men- 
tion of teachers’ training schools, and for this 
reason it is difficult to see how any amount 
or degree of “trying out” can effect the merits 
of the case. The legislation sought is abso- 
lutely new legislation on an absolutely new 
subject. It is said that if any changes be 
made in the law at present, such changes will 
open the way for a general onslaught on the 





no means conceded, it may be stated that the 
Code has been on our statute books for two 
years. Surely in this time there has been 
opportunity to determine at least some of its 
weaknesses or omissions. Is the Code some 
sacred document of perfection, that it cannot 
be changed or improved when certain weak- 
nesses or inadequacies are manifest? Must 
reasonable legislation be refused because un- 
desirable legislation is refused? Should all 
legislation be put in the same category? 

8. The bill will result in flooding the country 
districts with city bred and city trained teach- 
ers, who do not understand country condi- 
tions and who therefore could not meet the 
needs of the country districts. 

Reply—City training schools as a rule can- 
not supply even local demands for teachers. 
In order to allay all fear, however, in this par- 
ticular, even though such fear is probably 
more or less ungrounded, the advocates of the 
bill agree to amend to limit its operation to 
the districts in which the schools are operated. 

9g. The teaching force in such schools is 
small, in consequence of which there is absent 
that broadening influence upon students that 
obtairis in the normal school. 

Reply—It is to be remembered that only a 
small percentage of the normal school faculty 
is engaged in teaching purely professional sub- 
jects. It would seem that one or two well 
trained teachers of professional subjects in a 
small city training school should be able to 
teach fully as effectively from twenty-five to 
fifty students, as three or four equally well 
trained teachers of professional subjects in a 
state normal school are expected to teach sev- 
eral hundred students. It would seem, fur- 
thermore, that a teacher should be able to 
teach more effectively small classes of from 
ten to twenty-five students than large classes 
which in some instances in the state normal 
school number more than one hundred stu- 
dents. So far as the academic branches are 
concerned, the argument of the object is not 
applicable, for in their high school course our 
students receive instruction from many teach- 
ers. 

to. City training schools will result in in- 
breeding. They will eventually bring about 
the undesirable and pernicious condition of 
employing in a city only those teachers who 
have been graduated from the local school. 

Reply—The argument is purely theoretical. 
In the first place, it is a well known fact that 
in the majority of cities that have maintained 
teachers’ training schools for many years, a 
goodly proportion of the teaching force has 
prepared for service in outside institutions. 
Supervisory officials also are frequently, if not 
generally, sought from the outside. In most 
cities local institutions connot supply local de- 
mands. Even were such not the case, how- 
ever, it by no means follows that inbreeding, 
so-called, is pernicious. Some of the best 
cities, educationally speaking, in the United 
States today—cities that are looked up to as 
models of modern educational progress and 
efficiency—are training practically all of their 
own teachers in local institutions. With the 
present day advantages of the institutes, teach- 
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ers’ meetings, lecture courses, public libraries, 
Chautauquas,and innumerable summer schools, 
determined inbreeding is practically an impos- 
sibility. Has it come to the point that we are 
compelled to resort to stock farm arguments 
with relation to the training of our teachers? 

Among the arguments which the advocates 
of the bill presented in its favor were the fol- 
lowing: 

1. It provides justice to training school pu- 
pils as to certification. 

2. City training schools. give unlimited op- 
portunity for practice teaching under the best 
supervision. 

3. They give opportunity to observe school 
organization and practice under conditions 
similar to those under which students later 
will teach. 

4. They give direct and forceful prepara- 
tion for local needs. 

5. Training school students generally have 
access to excellent public libraries, public lec- 
ture courses, local teachers’ institutes, etc. 

6. These schools assure an ample local sup- 
ply of teachers. 

7. In these schools stress is laid on purely 
professional work, the academic education of 
students having been already received in the 
high school. 

8. Local school authorities may have a more 
accurate knowledge of the ability and charac- 
ter of applicants for positions, if the latter 
were known even while in the local high school. 

9. Local school authorities may have a 
chance to “weed out” unpromising material 
before admission to the city training school, 
since the qualifications of applicants are 
known even while in the local high school. 

10. City training schools already exist in 
Pennsylvania unrecognized by law and will 
continue to exist. Recognition, under the plan 
of central supervision provided in the bill, will 
result in unifying professional standards 
throughout the State. 


In the face of all plausible and convincing 
argument, the bill. was never reported out of 
the House Committee on Education. A num- 
ber of other bills bearing upon the same sub- 
ject, all tending to indicate the need and gen- 
eral appeal for relief, received similar burial. 

Upon the receipt of official information 
from the chairman of the committee that the 
bill would not be favorably acted upon, other 
propositions were offered to provide the de- 
sired relief, which were reasonably and ab- 
solutely unobjectionable. In fact, these propo- 
sitions, submitted in the form of amendments 
to other proposed legislation, were carefully 
drawn in conference with opponents of the 
Beidleman bill and with a view of meeting 
every objection. One of these propositions 
was as follows: 

“Tn districts of the second class maintaining 
teachers’ training schools having a two years’ 
course beyond the regular four years’ high 
school course, the candidates for admission to 
said training school shall be eligible to take 
the examination in all academic branches lead- 
ing up to a permanent state certificate, upon 
their graduation from the district high school. 

“ Graduates of said teachers’ training schools 
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may be granted a provisional certificate by the 
proper district superintendent, good for three 
years in the district in which it is issued, at 
the end of which time they shall be eligible 
to take the examination in the professional 
branches leading up to and completing the re- 
quirements for a permanent state certificate, 
and after satisfactorily passing the examina- 
tion in both groups of branches herein men- 
tioned and upon presentation of certificates 
of good moral character and success in teach- 
ing from their proper superintendents and 
boards of school directors, they shall be gran- 
ted permanent state certificates which shall be 
evidence of their ability to teach any of the 
branches enumerated thereon in any school dis- 
trict of this Commonwealth. 

“The list of branches comprising respect- 
ively the academic branches and the profes- 
sional branches hereinbefore mentioned shall 
be determined by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

“The course of study in said teachers’ train- 
ing schools shall include child study, psychol- 
ogy, school management, history of education, 
methods in teaching, drawing, music, nature 
study, observation and practice in model 
schools, observation and practice in primary 
and grammar grades, a review of common 
English branches, the reading and discussion 
of the professional books required by the State 
Department of Public Instruction of applicants 
for permanent state certificates, and such 
other branches as may be prescribed by the 
Boards of School Directors in which said 
schools are located.” 

Had the above been enacted into law, the 
object of the framers of the Beidleman bill 
would have been realized, namely, the secur- 
ing of legislation to relieve graduates of teach- 
ers’ training schools from unjust burdens and 
discrimination with respect to certification. It 
offered a plan for the providing of this relief 
without the apparently objectionable recogni- 
tion of teachers’ training schools provided in 
the Beidleman bill. But even this amendment 
never saw the light of day after it was pre- 
sented to the committee. 

It is hoped that some consideration may be 
forthcoming in the next legislature. This full 
account and discussion is presented here as a 
matter of information and record, with the 
hope that by its perusal in the printed pro- 
ceedings of your convention some who are 
now more or less uninterested may be con- 
vinced of the justice of the cause. It is our 
hope also that those school districts that are 
particularly and vitally interested will not be- 
come discouraged by this temporary disap- 
pointment, but will continue their laudable 
efforts looking towards the accomplishment 
of the desired end. 

Here, agreeably to order, the third 
recommendation of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, which was postponed from Thurs- 
day afternoon, to be considered after Dr. 
Downe’s address, was called up for action.. 
After much discussion the recommendation 
was amended to read as foliows, and in 
this form it was adopted 
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3. That we again recommend, as we did at 
our last session, legislation to enforce proper 
recognition of properly organized training 
schools for teachers in second class districts 
and the certificates issued by and under the 
direction of the State Superintendent, and 
good only in the district in which the school 
is located. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The Nominating Committee then pre- 
sented its report through its Chairman, 
which report was as follows: 


President:—Harry A. Boyer, Harrisburg. 

Ist Vice Prest—R. J. Yost, South Beth- 
lehem. 

2nd Vice Prest—J. Arthur McFarland, 
Conshohocken. 

3rd Vice Prest—Miss Abbie Walton Wil- 
der, Kennett Square. 

Rec. Secretary—Adrian Jones, West Hazle- 
ton. 

Cor. Secretary—Wm. M. Brown, Chester. 

Treasurer—James W. Howarth, Glen Riddle. 

Executive Committee—J. Newton Rhoades, 
Reading; Charles M. Magee, Easton; S. R. 
McClure, Braddock; T. J. McGinty, Olyphant; 
and W. G. Davis, McKeesport. 

Legislative Committee—M. H. Henning, 
Wilkinsburg; T.G. Magee, Altoona; Dr. J. D. 
Orr, Leechburg; Frank L. Campbell, Chester ; 
H. M. Lessig, Pottstown; and James M. 
Wuchter, Allentown. 


The report of the Nominating Committee 
was adopted without discussion. . 


REPORT ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The Chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee then read the following report of 
that committee, which was adopted: 


First—That we note with regret the ab- 
sence for the first time of our friend and co- 
laborer, Mr. Isaac Garrett of Delaware county, 
one of the founders of this Association, and 
one who at each successive session gave his 
time and efforts toward the uplift of the 
schools of the Commonwealth. 

That we extend our sincerest wishes for his 
speedy return to his wonted health; also that 
the Secretary be instructed to send him a 
copy of the above resolution. 

Second—Resolved that the Department of 
School Directors of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association be made more largely 
a convention of and for the Directors, and to 
that end the Executive Committee be instruc- 
ted to prepare for all future conventions pro- 
grams with fewer papers or addresses, and 
more time given for the directors to present, 
for inquiry or discussion, questions bearing on 


the more efficient management of the schools, 


as they arise in the discharge of their duties. 
Third—Resolved that the Directors’ Depart- 
ment of the State Educational Association be 
congratulated on the very large attendance at 
the meeting, thus evincing increased interest 
in the work of the Department. 
Fourth—Resolved that our best thanks be 
extended to the Harrisburg School Board for 
the use of their buildings, and to the pupils 
of the high schools and grade schools, who 
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contributed so materially to the entertainment 
of the members present. 

Signed: F. R. Stotler, Chairman, C. How- 
ard McCarter, William E. McKee, John S. 
Lowry, and S. H. Bomberger, Committee. 


DELEGATES TO NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


The President then appointed A. E. 
Bunaford, of Wilkes-Barre, and J. D. An- 
drews, of Allegheny, two gentlemen who 
were going to the National Educational As- 
sociation Convention, to be held at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, as the official delegates of 
this organization. 


NECROLOGY. 


TheChairman of the Committee on Ne- 
crology read the following report: 

During the year two active members of the 
Association passed away. 

John H. Yorgey, of Limerick, Pennsylvania, 
died Jaunary 28, 1914, aged 65 years. He had 
been an active member of this Association and 
for many years was a member of the School 
Board of Limerick Township, Montgomery 
county, and served as Secretary of the Board 
during all the years he was a member. 

John Seifer Fredericks, of East Coventry 
township, Chester county, died February 5, 
1914, aged 82 years. He was a member of 
the School Board of East Coventry township 
for thirty-five years, and prior to his election 
to the School Board was a teacher in the 
schools for a number of years. He was an 
active member of the State Association and 
served one term as Vice President. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
Balance on hand February 6th, 1913.. $125.93 


Paid enrollments, 1914...........000. 241.00 

Total resOurces ...cccceccscccccce 366.93 
Paid out for expense up to Feb. Ist 

1914, approved by Executive Com- 

TURRO aac ences sec coats aera w nt lene $130.13 
Paid out for expense up to Feb. 6, 

1914, approved by Executive Com- 

BUCOO chic sien eae cone eeteee sls $130.67 
Balance on hand Feb. 6th, 1914...... $106.13 
James W. Howarth, 

Treasurer. 


President Boyer, on being introduced as 
the newly-elected head of the Department 
said: The hour is late, I hope to be able 
to make a success of my administration, 
and I thank you for the honor you have 
conferred upon me by electing me to be 
your president. 

President Brown: The Chair wants to 
thank you for the manner in which you 
have helped him run this convention. 

The Convention then adjourned. 


CONSTITUTION OF DEPARTMENT. 
The following is the constitution of the 
Department of School Directors of the 


State Educational Association, adopted 
February 16, 1901. 
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Article 1—Title. The title of this Association 
shall be “ The Department of School Directors of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational Association.” 

Art. 2—Object. Its object shall be: 

1. The discussion of questions relating to the 
management of the public schools. 

2. The advocacy of needed legislation for 
oto and the scrutiny of proposed legislation. 

. The promotion of efforts to increase effi- 
auue of the public schools of the State. 

Art. 3—Membership. It shall be composed of 
representatives from the Boards of Education of 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Allegheny and Scranton, 
from cities and organized county associations of 
school directors, organized associations of school 
directors in cities and boroughs having separate 
teachers’ institutes, present and past officers of 
the Association; with the state, county, city, 
borough and township superintendents and prin- 
cipals of Normal Schools as advisory members. 
Each of the said boards and associations shall be 
entitled to send five representatives, and shall 
notify the Corresponding Secretary of the names 
and addresses. 

Art. 4—Officers. The officers of the Depart- 
ment shall be elected annually, and shall consist 
of a President, three Vice-Presidents, Recording 
Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, and Execu- 
tive Committe of five members. 

The President shall preside at all meetings of 
the department and shall be ex-officio a member 
of all the committees; one of the Vice-Presidents 
shall preside in the absence of the President. 
The Recording Secretary shall keep an accurate 
record of the proceedings of each meeting of the 
Department, including a synopsis of the discus- 
sions. The Corresponding Secretary shall keep 
the roll of membership and attend to the neces- 
sary correspondence. The Executive Committee 
shall make all necessary arrangements for the 
meetings of the Department, examine and ap- 
ae all _ which they shall forward to the 

ecretary of the Association, also all papers read 
before the Department for publication, and a 
synopsis of the proceedings. They shall furnish 
the Treasurer of the Association a list of all 
members and postoffices, together with the enroll- 
ment fees. The Legislative Committee shall 
scrutinize all bills affecting the public schools 
that may be presented to the State Legislature at 
each session, and make report thereon to the 
Department. It shall also secure the presenta- 
tion to the Legislature of such measures as may 
be recommended by the Department. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be ex- 
officio a member of these committees. 

Art. 5—Meetings. The Department shall meet 
annually at Harrisburg on the second Wednes- 
day of February, at two o’clock p. m. Special 
meetings may be called, or the date of the re 
lar meetings may be changed by the Executive 
Committee. Amended July sth, 1906, at Altoona, 
as follows: One stated meeting of the Depart- 
ment shall be held annually at such time and 
place as shall be designated by the Department or 
the Executive Committee. The annual meeting 
may, by action of the Executive Committee, be 
omitted in any year in which the National go 
cational Association hold its meetings within 
State of Pennsylvania or when for any eine 
reason a majority of the Executive Committee 
vote in favor of such omission. Special meetings 
may be called by the President at the request of 
twenty-five members, 

Art. 6—Dues. The dues of each member shall 
be $1.00. 

Art. 7—Amendments. The Constitution may 
be pa or amended at any regular meeting of 
the Department by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present; one month’s notice of the proposed 
proven nd having been given to all members by 
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ROUND TABLE. 





‘.- meeting of the Nature Study Round 

Table was held in Thaw Hall of the 
University of Pittsburgh on Wednesday, 
December 31st, at 10 a. m., the President, 
Mr. L. J. Ulmer, of Williamsport, and the 
Secretary, Miss Emma Davis, of Johnstown, 
in their respective places. 

In the absence of Miss Bess Hinckley, of 
the Bloomsburg State Normal School, her 
paper, “Junior Audubon Societies,” was 
read by the Secretary, as follows: 


JUNIOR AUDUBON SOCIETIES. 


Junior Audubon Societies can be hoped for 
only where Nature Study is so presented to 
children that it becomes a part of their every- 
day life. The effectiveness of the future Au- 
dubon Society depends largely upon the present 
efforts among the children. With these 





thoughts in mind there are two questions 

before us: 1. What is our duty as teachers? 

. Some plans by which we may perform that 
uty. 

What are we, as teachers, doing toward 
opening the young eyes to the beauties lying 
all around us? Are we, during these tender 
years, opening the door upon hidden secrets? 
Are we bringing the children into contact with 
Nature’s wonderful truths? Are we encourag- 
ing friendship with their “little brothers of 
field and wood ”? 

There is no more inspiring work than the 
unfolding of child life; nothing more attrac- 
tive than the bursting forth into full bloom of 
the glorious flower of youth from the tender 
bud of childhood. 

We enjoy gathering the little ones about us 
to read some favorite tale of childhood’s 
lore—a story of King Arthur and his Knights, 
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the Man in the Moon, or some of the Once 
Upon a Time Tales. How much more pleas- 
ant to read them a true story from Nature’s 
open book! How much more inspiring to have 
them see the story acted out by living charac- 
ters on the stage of life in meadow, field, or 
woody haunt. 

The God of this great universe holds in his 
hand the essence of life. To parents he gives 
the desire to seek from him this life for their 
child; to the little child he gives this life; to 
the teachers he gives the molding of this life. 
Our responsibility should arouse us to action 
and create in us a desire to lead them o’er 
flower-strewn pathways into a world of bright- 
ness and song. 

There is perhaps no more effective means at 
hand than to acquaint the child with his 
feathered friends. Once acquainted, once a 
friend, he will ever stand for their protection 
and your Junior Audubon Society movement 
is well launched forth. Work with the birds 
will bring him into such relation with the life 
about him that his little life may be tuned in 
harmony with the song from tree and bush. 
This can be done in such a manner that the 
child will not look upon the process as a piece 
of work but will come to look forward to it 
as a bit of play. 

After his interest is once aroused, correla- 
tion with other subjects will not only give him 
a peep on all sides of the question, but will 
also lend a mystic charm to the subjects thus 
brought into correlation. Language work and 
composition for beginners can be founded 
upon bird work. Rich material can thus be 
furnished for the subject matter of early story- 
writing or descriptive passages. 

Geography lessons relative to migratory 
habits of birds may be profitably planned, as 
well as an occasional arithmetic lesson foun- 
ded upon range of flight. time of arrival in the 
spring, length of sojourn and date of migra- 
tion. Lessons in hand-craft can be made most 
attractive by suggesting plans for making bird 
boxes; and this leads us right into the culmi- 
nation of all this scheme of correlation—the 
moral development of the child 

In your own mind which is the better—a 
generation of boys turned out from the schools 
to drive out cruelly our most valuable feathered 
friends, to rob the nests of eggs and kill the 
young, or one sympathetic with the life of the 
bird world, eager to retain, anxious to attract 
and glad to set up homes for them, rather than 
to tear down those of their own making? For, 
as teachers, we may choose which ours will 


Should our choice be the latter, as has been 
the choice of many teachers throughout the 
length and breadth of our land, may we turn 
our thought for a moment toward the con- 
sideration of certain questions which are likely 
to be met: 

1. Are my children likely to be interested? 

2. Will this movement be practical in the 
community ? 

3. Just how shall we make a start? 

he first and second questions are so closely 
linked together, since the children in the school 
are generally typical of the community which 
they represent, that we may consider them 
together. Since the effectiveness of the work 





in any community is dependent upon the man- 
ner in which the children put it into execution. 
their willingness to work depends upon the 
interest aroused in the subject, and since any 
normal child is likely to be interested in any- 
thing pertaining to Nature Study if sanely pre- 
sented by the teacher, the whole responsibility 
for success devolves upon the teacher. 

Here is a chance to direct into right channels 
the energy of the “terror of the school”; to 
give profitable work to that lad who is always 
through with his lessons and has nothing to 
do; to furnish for that girl who is tired of the 
prosaic presentation of arithmetic, grammar, or 
history, some thinking along new lines which 
will appeal to her esthetic taste and poetic 
inclination. In short, in the words of Wm. 
Hawley Smith, you may in this movement find 
the salvation of those pupils who have been 
“born short” in those subjects studied from 
books year after year, but “born long” in 
acquiring outdoor lore if but given the chance 
to try. 

Perhaps before taking up the last question 
it will be well to see in how many localities 
the children have been interested—the com- 
munities benefited. The organization of Jun- 
ior Audubon Societies among Junior members 
has spread all over the United States, to Porto 
Rico and to Panama. These societies have 
been formed in Philadelphia, Boston, New 
York City; in the southern states to Miami, 
Florida, and Atlanta, Georgia; and to Seattle, 
Washington, in the ‘West. The total number 
of Junior Societies formed during the past 
year was 2,413, with a total membership of 
53,157 Junior members. 

Communication with the secretary of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
gives the assurance that these organizations 
have been a decided success. If a success in 
these communities, why not in ours? 

In starting such work subjects suggested 
for study are Birds’ Nests, Feeding Birds, 
Nesting Boxes, Bird and Arbor Day etc. As 
the first of these may suggest to the child the 
altogether natural but wild desire to collect 
specimens it would be well for the teacher to 
keep before him constantly the motto of the 
Association. “A bird in the bush is worth 
two in the hand.” For technical points regard- 
ing organization a letter to T. Gilbert Pearson, 
secretary, National Association of Audubon 
Societies. 1974 Broadway, New York, will 
gladly bring such information as is desired. 

All this will be worth wihle in that it will 
(-) Help the teacher to meet her responsibil- 
ity in child development; (2) By arousing 
interest among the children it will open new 
fields of vision, be an important factor in their 
moral development, and will prove an_uplift 
to the whole community; and (3) it will lead 
both them and you to 


‘Think every morning when the sun peeps 


through 
The dim leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old melodious madrigals of love! 
And when you think of this, remember too, 
’Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to 
shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 
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Members of the conference supplemented 
the paper with remarks from their own ex- 
perience in forming these societies, and 
made suggestions as to the best way to go 
about it. The children love this work of 
bird study, especially the outline birds for 
coloring, and the Blue bird button which is 
the badge of the Audubon Junior Class. 
One teacher reports seven of these societies 
which she organized in Pittsburgh. Atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the National 
Association of Audubon Societies offers the 
splendid magazine, “Bird Lore,” free of 
charge to the teacher who organizes one of 
the Junior Classes. 

The discussion was followed by a paper 
on “Nature Study and Composition” by 
Miss Julia A. Shourek, of Pittsburgh. 


NATURE STUDY AND COMPOSITION. 


It is only within the last twenty-five years 
that Nature Study has found a place in the 
curriculum of many elementary schools, yet 
the hold that it has attained in that short time 
proves its great importance. 

Recently an investigation was made to find 
the purpose of Nature Study in the schools 
of our country. The courses offered by twenty 
states and thirty large cities were considered. 
These courses were representative of the en- 
tire country as they were chosen from the 
north, the south, the east and the west. Com- 
parison showed that one of the chief aims of 
Nature Study in the elementary schools is to 
train the child’s powers of observation and to 
develop his powers of expression. Is it any 
wonder, then, that eighty-five per cent. of the 
courses correlated Nature Study with Lan- 
guage? 

Just how to go about this correlation might 
prove a problem. Since oral as well as written 
expression is used in the language lesson it is 
well to choose a subject in which all the chil- 
dren in a class are interested and one which 
will arouse their curiosity. 

I have recently had some excellent work 
done along this line by a class of fourth year 
_. The subject was the “ Cecropia,” a well- 

nown moth of large size and constructive 
markings. A dozen or more cocoons were 
brought into the schoolroom late in the spring. 
Most of the children knew them to be cocoons. 
Some told me that butterflies would come out 
of them when the weather was warmer. Some 
said moths would emerge, but their knowledge 
of moths was hazy. Some confused this moth 
with the clothes moth. 

There had arisen then the immediate neces- 
sity of discriminating between moths and 
butterflies, both as to structure and habits. 
This gave opportunity for much oral_expres- 
sion, aS many questions were asked. The chil- 
dren themselves could very often intelligently 
answer one another’s questions. 

In an exercise of this kind, when the con- 
versation is of a spontaneous nature, the 
child unconsciously lapses into habits of 
speech which are his in his life outside of 
school. In the formal school recitation he 
is influenced to some extent by the lan- 
guage of the teacher and the text-book. 
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Here he is truly himself. An occasional correc- 
tion of the more serious errors will benefit 
not only himself but the entire class. 

The children were told that by learning the 
life history of the Cecropia they would have a 
story more wonderful than “Cinderella” and 
the “ Sleeping Beauty ” combined, not a make- 
believe one like the fairy tales but one that was 
true. This was rather exciting, and the class 
was much interested. Then the metamorpho- 
sis was developed: from the egg to the tiny 
furry larva, through its four months to the 
pupa, and finally to the moth, wakened from 
its long winter’s sleep by the kiss of the warm 
May sun, which it immediately forsook in 
favor of the moon and the electric lights. Chil- 
dren like this kind of thing. They like to talk 
about it, and to use the new words which a 
story of this kind necessitates. 

Many of the children remembered the long 
green caterpillars which they declared were 
“poison,” and were surprised to learn that the 
“giant silk worm” may be handled without 
fear of harm. 

A cocoon was carefully opened to show its 
structure: first the waterproof envelope, then 
the mass of long silky fibres, loosely woven 
in for the sake of warmth, and last the snug, 
tight little case in which slept the mummy-like 
pupa. This was carefully removed, and a 
sketch made on the board to show its anten- 
nz, its wing cases, and the abdomen. Lastly 
was removed the skin shed by the caterpillar 
during its last moult. 

The children were then asked to get refer- 
ence material from the library. It was in this 
connection that they made the acquaintance of 
Mrs. Comstock through her “ Manual,” which 
remained popular to the close of the term for 
the many other interesting things it contained 
besides the story of the Cecropia. 

Finally, one morning during a spelling lesson 
a boy noticed a Cecropia just crawling from 
its cocoon. Spelling was laid aside and the 
children “doubled” in their seats so as to be 
better able to see this miracle of life. The 
newly emerged moth clung to the side of its 
now useless cradle. The children knew what 
to expect, and they breathlessly watched its 
pumping motion; saw the wrinkles leave the 
once. shrivelled wings, and saw the great sack- 
like body shrink, dry and show its covering of 
silky reddish hair. 

That was one of the most beautiful Cecro- 
pias I have ever seen. It was admired, its 
legs counted, its antenna commented upon, the 
place of attachment of wings and legs noted, 
and its spiracles located. Then the class went 
back to its work. What means the loss of a 
spelling lesson when a class can sit for twenty- 
five minutes and see one of Nature’s own 
lessons unfold before their eyes! 

By the following morning another moth had 
emerged. Comparison with the first showed 
that this differed in having more slender an- 
tennze and a much thicker body. When some 
eggs were discovered the children understood 
and as other moths made their appearance 
would sagely remark “Here’s another male,” 
or “There’s a new female out to-day.” 

When asked what the subject of that month’s 
composition should be, the answer “ Cecropia” 
was unanimous. They -went to work with a 
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zeal that was refreshing for the composition 
of the previous month on “ The Adventures of 
an Old Shoe” had met with some disapproval 
and rather unsatisfactory results. 

When the set of compositions was sent to 
the principal they came back with the comment, 
“Best I have ever seen from Fourth Grade.” 
Why? Because the work was live and full 
of interest. There was no need for the imagi- 
nation which is too uncertain in the average 
fourth grade child for use in composition. 

In like manner have been developed the 
stories of local birds. We have taken up trees, 
going off into the industry of lumbering. We 
once had a “ Nut party ” where each row in the 
room chose a nut and hunted up its story. 
Then each one wrote a story entitled, “I am 
a Nut,” telling the history of his life. On this 
occasion a nut chart was made which proved 
a very interesting exercise from a Geographic 
as well as Nature Study standpoint of view. 

Exercises of this kind mean not only better 
results in composition but they awaken in the 
child an appreciation of the wonders about him. 
With this once awakened he can never again, 
like the boy in the story, see “nothing but the 
highway and a man on horseback” as a result 
of an afternoon’s ramble. 

Following this paper, Dr. Alvin Davison, 
of Lafayette College, gave an illustrated 
talk on 


NATURE STUDY AND MORAL EDUCATION. 


He dwelt largely on the biological phase 
of nature study and especially on plant life. 
The key-note of his splendid lesson was the 
beauty and purity of life, and how easily 
this can be presented to the young child 
through the medium of flowers and their 
seeds. To do this he showed with what 
infinite care and ingenuity many plants pro- 
tect this all-important spark of life, as rep- 
resented by the stamens and pistils, and he 
spoke without reserve of their function, re- 
ferring to them as the father and mother 
sex organs. On the screen he showed ex- 
amples of the clever devices employed by 
plants to bring about the union of these two 
by the aid of wind and insects, and the 
jealous care with which they are guarded 
in many instances from extremes of heat 
and cold, from rain in the day time and 
dew at night. To illustrate the latter he 
showed the tulip, which closes its petals 
when the sky clouds over even for an hour. 
The stamens and pistil of the horse-balm 
strike the sides of the bee at different times 
when it alights to partake of the nectar. 
The laurel and the gerardia have similar 
devices for dusting the bee with pollen. 
The moccasin flower is wholly dependent on 
the bee for fertilization. This can be shown 
in the school room by freeing a bee that has 
been imprisoned and allowed no food for 
twelve hours. If there is a moccasin flower 
in the room the bee will find it directly, 
creep in at the bottom in search of the 
nectar and, finding exit denied it below, will 





creep up over the pistil and make its escape 
by way of the slit in the top of the flower, 
having paid its toll of pollen in passing. 
The chestnut, maple and a number of 
other trees with their diecious flowers bring 
up the question of double parentage in a 
happy, natural way and prepare the child 
to more easily understand this great truth 
when later he comes face to face with it. 
When he asks the explanation of these 
ron wonders he finds that the answer is 


WHAT I AM TRYING TO DO. 


“What I am Trying to Do,” was the topic 
of a general discussion of the scope and 
purpose of Nature Study. It was opened by 
Miss Emma Davis and Miss Mary J. Cooper 
of Johnstown. 

Miss Davis said: My purpose is to relate 
the child’s environment to himself, or rather 
to help him to understand the existing rela- 
tion. When I present new material to the 
school almost invariably the question is, 
“What is it good for?” showing the child’s 
absorbing interest in how his surroundings 
concern his economies. I am trying to 
help him find the answer. For that reason 
I try to make my work touch his most com- 
mon experiences. 

Last fall we had a scourge of army 
worms in Westmont. Many lawns were 
being destroyed in a night and the problem 
of the control ofthe pest was a serious one. 
I took the older children out to see the vari- 
ous methods of treatment practised by the 
residents until they became familiar with 
the appearance of this destructive larva and 
its suppression. When the larvae pupated I 
instituted a contest between the third and 
fourth grades the object of which was to 
see which room could gather the greatest 
number of chrysalids of the army worm. 
On several days I took the children out to 
show them how to find the pupa under the 
loose tufts of soil and grass. Interest grew 
until most of the brothers and sisters in the 
other grades and many of the parents were 
assisting on one side or the other of the con- 
test. At the end of three weeks the net 
results from the two rooms amounted to 
more than thirteen hundred chrysalids 
which of course were destroyed. 

I always make it a point to have one class 
visit the orchard demonstrations given in 
our neighborhood in fall and spring, and the 
children frequently send specimens of vari- 
ous insects and their work to Dr. Surface 
for identification. When they do so I re- 
quire them to write the accompanying letter. 
Language work is always secondary in my 
plans. I never look upon Nature Study as 
a basis for work in English. I consider it 
more vital than that. Yet whenever I see a 
chance to use a letter or any other written 
work as a means to an end I seize upon it 
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gladly. The following is a letter selected 
from those written by the sixth grade at the 
time the bill for Federal protection of song 
birds was before Congress. 
Johnstown, Pa., Feb. 20, 1913. 
Hon. J. L. Hartman, 
Washington, D. C., 

Dear Sir: As we are interested in song birds 
and are trying hard to protect them, we are 
writing this note to ask you to vote for the 
Weeks-McLean Bill. If we do not protect the 
birds in a short time there will be very few 
and we know that they are very useful in 
destroying insects that kill the trees. 

Yours sincerely, 
SrxtH Grape, Westmont School. 

This was written in regard to the aigrette 
of the snowy heron. 

Johnstown, Pa., March 3, 1913. 
Mr. JosepH Gray, 
Harrisburg, Pa., 

Dear Sir: We are interested in bird studies 
and believe in protecting the birds. We have 
just heard of Senate Bill No. 46 and would 
like very much if you would cast your vote for 
it. We should like besides if you would talk 
to other people about it. 

Yours respectfully, 
S1xtH Grape, Westmont School. 

Later we took out a membership in the 
Pennsylvania Conservation Association and 
asked for suggestions as to the best ways 
of helping the cause of forest preservation. 
We were told to write to our representatives 
to urge them to vote for the bills relating to 
the establishment of auxiliary forest re- 
serves and the taxing of timber lands. 
When the letters were written the children 
canvassed the town for signatures of citi- 
zens who wished the bills to pass and we 
were able to send in a good showing of 
mames including many voters. Our last 
letter explains itself. 

Johnstown, Pa., Dec. 1913. 
Dr. H. A. SurRFACE, oe 
Harrisburg, Pa., 

Dear Sir: We have seen one of your articles 
in the Johnstown Leader headed School Chil- 
dren to be Given Orchard Lessons. We are 
very much interested in pests and their sup- 
pression and would be pleased to have you 
send one of your field men to the Westmont 
School according to your plan. 

Sincerely yours, 
UISE PETRIKIN, 
Westmont, Pa. 

To nearly every one of our letters we 
have received prompt, courteous, and en- 
couraging replies. 

In the four upper grades the children are 
very helpful, watching the daily papers and 
magazines for notes on Nature Study, 
especially those relating to the birds, insects 
and trees in our own vicinity. Nearly eve 
week some one brings in a clipping whic 
proves a valuable suggestion for one or 
more lessons. 
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Star and flower study have proved to be 
of absorbing interest in the fifth grade. In 
the former I supplemented the class-room 
work by a number of evenings under the 
open sky with the children. Together we 
found the constellations of Orion, Cassio- 
peia, the Dippers, and others, as well as 
some of the first magnitude stars. The 
book we made in our daily recitations with 
maps, descriptions and legends of the same 
was work of keen pleasure to all, and the 
lively enthusiasm of the pupils abundantly 
repaid the extra service on my part. 

When spring came we reviewed the parts 
of a flower and began what we called a 
sympathetic study of our native flowers. 
We learned that a dozen violets arranged in 
a loose cluster with as many leaves is more 
beautiful, because more natural, than a hun- 
dred blossoms squeezed into a round, hard 
ball.. We took turns in trying our skill at 
constructing such a bouquet, first of violets, 
then of wild geraniums and other common 
flowers, submitting them to the class for 
criticism as to color of vase, length of stem 
and number of flowers, etc. Soon the chil- 
dren were making very artistic arrange- 
ments of their flowers, and gradually they 
came to see that the nearer they imitated 
the natural growth of the plant the more 
beautiful was the result, and that half or 
less than half the number of blossoms usu- 
ally considered necessary shows better taste 
and is more pleasing to the eye. From this 
we were led to a consideration of what flow- 
ers are becoming rare or nearly extinct by 
reason of the vulgar and unthinking greed 
of the ordinary visitor to their woud and 
wayside haunts, and then we formed a 
society for the preservation of wild flowers 
in which we agree to study them, to pick 
sparingly of the rare ones and to be careful 
not to uproot any but the commonest kinds. 
We meet twice a month alternating with the 
Junior Audubon Class. 

We are now preparing debates in the dif- 
ferent grades on the economic status of the 
English sparrow, the house fly, the cat and 
the toad. For the last named I hope to 
arouse enough interest and appreciation that 
the community will be convinced that it 
ought to be protected by law. 

These are only a few of our special lines 
of work. I wish I had time to tell you more 
for it is a subject very dear to my heart. 

Miss Cooper told of points emphasized 
in the Nature Study work in the first three 
grades of the Johnstown schools. Plant 
study consists largely in learning to recog- 
nize the common flowers of garden and 
woods, arranging them according to John 
Cotton Dana’s suggestions in the “ Use of 
Flowers in Education,” namely, one whole 
plant, blossoms, stem and root, in a clear 
glass vase such as a hydrometer or a large 
olive bottle, where it can be studied as a 
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unit. On Friday afternoon the children 
play a “ recognition game” with thecommon 

lants, especially the weeds they have 
Srongitt in during the week. In the spring, 
beans, nasturtiums, pumpkins, etc., are 
grown in window boxes. One year the 
pumpkin plants from the window boxes 
were given to a little German boy whotrans- 
planted them in his garden at home. The 
following November he brought a large 
pumpkin to show his former teacher and 
classmates. Needless to say a splendid con- 
structive lesson followed. The little lad 
took the pumpkin home, and some days later 
his mother sent several delicious pumpkin 
pies to school. 

Flower charts are kept as well as charts 
on the weather, changing seasons, and the 
common birds. In connection with the 
weather charts, changes of aspect in land- 
scape are noted and in the third grade the 
children learn to read the thermometer, the 
compass and the meaning of the varying 
lengths of shadows and the history of time- 
pieces, from the shadow stick to the modern 
clock, is studied. 

Besides the general chart showing fall 
and spring migrations, each child makes a 
bird book of his own of outline pictures 
which he has colored. 

In the third grade a special study is made 
of corn, our most important native bread 
stuff. Time is given to the consideration of 
its origin and use by the Indians, with the 
legends relating to it and as many as pos- 
sible of its present by-products are collected. 

While recognition of the common trees 
receives attention throughout the course, 





in the third grade again the different varie- 
ties of maple are taken up and the children 
become familiar with the subject of sugar 
making. 

Home pets are studied in the first and 
second grades, while soil and such minerals 
as are peculiar to the locality, as limestone, 
sandstone and shale, are found to be best 
adapted to the fourth grade, and a Shrine 
of Beauty—usually a window sill where 
each child in turn is permitted once a week 
to place some object which appeals to him 
as especially beautiful—has proven enjoy- 
able and inspiring. 

The last fifteen minutes of the session was 
taken up in a lively discussion of the above 
topic in a free and informal manner. Some 
points brought out were that the different 
phases of Nature Study appeal more 
strongly to the child during some one of his 
evolutionary stages than at any other. For 
instance, flowers in the third and ‘ourth 
grades of the school year, stars in the fifth, 
birds in the sixth, chemistry, physics and 
geology in the seventh and eighth. 

On motion, it was decided to ask The 
Pennsylvania Association for the Promotion 
of Agricultural Education to hold its meet- 
ings jointly with those of the Nature Study 
Round Table. 

After electing Mr. John L. Randall, 711 
Lyceum Building, Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
as President, and Miss Julia Shourek, 811 
East View street, Pittsburgh, as pte 
for the coming year, the session closed wi 
the members congratulating themselves on 
a well-spent, happy morning. 
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ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the Name and by Authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


A PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas, an awakened public conscience 
has made Pennsylvania the foremost among 
the States in the energetic and practical work 
of restoration and preservation of forest lands 
and the promotion of tree culture; 

Now, therefore, inasmuch as the observance 
of Arbor days has been productive of ma- 
terial public good, I hereby designate Friday, 
ag 17, and Friday, April 24, 1914, as Arbor 

ays. 

It is earnestly recommended that the people 
throughout the State take an active part in 
the planting of trees along the public high- 
ways and streams, upon the waste lands, in 
the school grounds and public and private 
parks, in order to provide for the needs of 
future generations. 

It is also recommended that the educators of 





this State, of whatsoever station, in addition 
to advocating the planting of trees, teach the 
rising generation the economic value of birds 
and animals, and that kindness to them is not 
only humane, but of benefit to man./ 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal 
of the State, at the City of Harrisburg, this 
second day of April in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and fourteen and 
of the Commonwealth the one hundred and 
thirty-eighth. Joun K. TENER. 
By the Governor: 

Rosert McAFEE, 
Secretary of Commonwealth. 


—~<>— 





HE next meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association will be 

held at Harrisburg on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, December 29, 30 and 31. It 
is probable that two or three of the Depart- 
ments will hold their first sessions on Mon- 
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day, as at Pittsburgh last year. President 
Robert C. Shaw is already at work upon 
the program and other matters relating to 
the meeting. He is a man of rare good 
sense, practical judgment, enthusiastic in 
the school work, and with hosts of friends 
wherever he is known. 





TuE eleventh article of the New School 
Code makes provisions for the election of 
County, City, District and Assistant Super- 
intendents. These officers have in the past 
been elected for a term of three years; but 
under the Code this term is increased to four 
years with the election to be held on the 
first Tuesday of May, 1914. The issue 
of The Journal for July, 1911, presents the 
full text of the new School Code. The 
article relating to School Superintendents 
occupies more than five double column 
pages. We have a few copies of this num- 
ber on hand, which may still be ordered at 
twenty-five cents each by persons desiring 
them. 


Tue State Board of Education, holding 
its recent bi-monthly meeting in Pittsburgh, 
voted to take over “ by purchase” the Cali- 
fornia, Edinboro and Lock Haven Normal 
Schools. Details by which directors repre- 
senting the private owners will retire, 
and the directors representing the State 
take hold, will be completed within a month 
or two. Where there are eighteen directors 
the boards will be reduced to nine. The 
State representatives and present heads 
will be continued for the present. The 
State Board, by purchasing $2,500 worth 
of stock outstanding and assuming a debt 
of $100,000, obtains control of the Cali- 





’ fornia Normal School, valued at $350,000; 


by purchasing $8,500 worth of stock and 
assuming a debt of $40,000, takes over the 
Edinboro Normal, valued at $300,000, and 
by buying $1,000 worth of outstanding stock 
and shouldering a debt of $80,000, the State 
comes into-complete control of the State 
Normal School at Lock Haven, valued at 
$375,000. These moves, which were di- 
rected by the last Legislature, which set 
aside $100,000 to make a start toward the 
transfer of control, as provided for in the 
school code, mark the fourth purchase 
made. .Eight of the thirteen Normal 
Schools in the State, on the Board of Di- 
rectors of which the State has had in recent 
years half the votes, have made application 
to be taken over. One, the West Chester 
Normal, has been acquired. 





THE beneficent results attending the 
proper observance of Arbor Day in Penn- 
sylvania, said Governor R. E. Pattison 
in 1894, have been apparent to the most 
casual observer. Much has been done in 
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the way of ornamentation of our yards, 
gardens, public streets and parks, but 
much still remains to be done. The rapid 
disappearance of our native forests, the 
constant and indiscriminate destruction of 
the woodlands, the influence of forests in 
their relation to floods and droughts, to 
climate and atmosphere, to health and com- 
fort, to pleasure and entertainment, to oc- 
cupation and profit,—all combine to make 
Arbor Day one deserving the support and 
encouragement of all good citizens. 





Tue Williamsport High School building 
was burned down, at a loss of $80,000. 
The building was erected in 1887, and was 
to have been vacated this summer, for a 
new $225,000 building, now in the course of 
construction. The flames were started 
while the janitor was fumigating in the 
basement and spread through the building 
rapidly. 





Pror. D. W. Sprincer, Secretary of the 
National Educational Association, writes: 
“I have just returned from a trip to St. 
Paul for the purpose of examining the local 
arrangements that are being made for enter- 
taining the National Education Association 
at its annual meeting July 4-11. I find that 
the arrangements are progressing finely and 
that the teachers of the state are enthusias- 
tic in their support of the meeting. I was 
privileged to address about three hundred 
of the superintendents who were present at 
a short institute conducted by the University 
of Minnesota and to meet personally a large 
number of them. They are very much in- 
terested in the work of the Department of 
School Patrons of the National Education 
Association and will have a larger attend- 
ance upon the meetings of the N. E. A. 
than is usual.” 


THE unplanted tree never grows. Go 
plant something. The proclamation of His 
Excellency Governor Tener sounds the note 
of preparation and the call to duty. The 
best and highest thing a man can do in a 
day, says some one, is to sow good seeds, 
whether it be in the shape of words or acts 
or acorns. “ Last year at my summer home, 
I planted 227 individual lives of creeping 
vines, shrubs and trees. All through the 
winter, from the city, my mind reached out, 
as it were, to observe and care for these 
young things in their strange soil. Last 
week I went to see them and you will know 
the thrill of pleasure, unlike all other pleas- 
ures, which came from the signs of health 
and growth in the plants.” The number of 
those who have learned to enjoy all this 
has been steadily increasing of late years, 
and will in time grow to be very great, 
thanks to Arbor Day and to the lessons that 
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grow out of its observance in the schools ; public, in 1909, when it sunk in collision 


and outside of them. Let it be observed 
everywhere with appropriate exercises in 
the schools, always including in some way 
the feature of planting trees, shrubs, vines, 
roses, seeds—something that will grow and 
gladden as the months and years go by. 


SUPERINTENDENTS ought to be paid liberal 
salaries. Their work, when well done, is 
both delicate and difficult. Good officers 
can hardly be paid too much, and we had 
better have none at all than poor ones. The 
judges of our courts and other county offi- 
cers in many counties receive generous 
salaries; why should not well-qualified 
superintendents of schools be as liberally 
paid? In view of the whole subject, school 
directors are most earnestly advised to elect 
as superintendents the very best men whose 
services can be obtained; have it understood 
that they are to devote their whole time to 
the work of the office; and then pay them 
well for what they are required to do. It 
is in this way, and in this way only, that the 
office can accomplish the greatest good of 
which it is capable. 





Pror. L. S. SHIMMELL died recently in 
Harrisburg. He was in his sixty-second 
year. He was author of “The Pennsylva- 
nia Citizen,” and has for some years been 
a teacher in the high school. He has also 
been one of the supervisors of the Harris- 
burg schools. 


THE city council of Lambertville, New 
Jersey, early in March passed a curfew 
ordinance over the veto of Mayor Morse. 
The whistle of the New Jersey Rubber 
Company will give note of the hour. At 
the suggestion of the New Century Club 
of Chester, Delaware county, the curfew 
is under consideration. “A curfew law 
should be enacted in Chester,” says Mayor 
Ward. “I am in favor of any movement 
that will keep the girls and boys off the 
street at night,” says Judge Johnson. 
“Children who roam the streets unattended 
at nights are bidding high for trouble and 
misery in the future.” Lebanon and York 
have adopted it. South Lebanon and Pal- 
myra in Lebanon county are agitating the 
question. Allentown, Reading and other 
important towns in Pennsylvania are look- 
ing into it. Can a School Superintendent 
in any town, large or small, do a better 
thing for the children, and so for the com- 
munity for coming generations, than to lead 
a winning campaign for a good curfew 
ordinance ? 


Wireless telegraphy has saved several 
thousand lives since it came into practical 
use in 1909. The first vessel was the Re- 





with the Florida, probably 1,500 lives saved; 
Horatio Hall and City of Racine, both in 
1909 in Lake Michigan, 350 saved; British 
Cruiser Niobe, 300 saved; the Titanic, 703 
saved; Vulturno, 600 saved; and other 
vessels with less numbers rescued. All sea- 
going vessels that carry passengers must 
now have the wireless equipment. It is the 
latest wonder of scientific discovery, utiliz- 
ing the vibrations of ether for the trans- 
mission of thought “What hath God 
wrought.” 





INTEGRITY of character and truth are the 
pre-requisites of success in any calling, and 
especially so in that of the merchant. These 
are the attributes which never fail to com- 
mand respect and win admiration. No one 
fails to appreciate them; and if they “do 
not pay,” in the vulgar sense of the phrase, 
they bring an amount of satisfaction and 
peace to the owner that all the wealth of 
Croesus could not yield. There is no better 
stock in trade than those principles; no 
capital goes so far or pays so well, or is so 
exempt from bankruptcy or loss. When 
known, they give credit and confidence, and 
in the hardest of times will honor your 
paper in bank. They will give you an un- 
limited capital to do business upon, and 
everybody will endorse your paper, and the 
general faith of mankind will be your guar- 
antee that you do not fail. Let every young 
man, upon commencing business, look well 
to these indispensable elements of success, 
and defend them as he would the apple of 
his eye. If inattentive and reckless here, 
he will imperil everything. Bankruptcy in 
character is seldom repaired in an ordinary 
lifetime. 





No champion of the old time spelling 
matches, perhaps, ever excelled Horace 
Greeley. He was, in fact, a spelling 
prodigy. What would the boys and girls 
of today, who grumble over their daily stint 
of twenty words, think of a child not yet 
six years old who could spell almost every 
word he had ever seen. That is what the 
young Horace is said to have been able to 
do. His schooling began in his fourth 
year, and the art of spelling at once be- 
came a passion with him. In school and 
out he kept incessantly at its study. Hour 
after hour he would lie on the floor, spell- 
ing over all the difficult words he could 
find in the few books that the family owned. 
The fame of his prowess spread. Natu- 
rally Horace was the first one chosen at 
spelling matches. He had a lisping, whin- 
ing voice and spelled his words with the 
utmost confidence. Sometimes in winter, 
when the snowdrifts were so deep that one 
of the big boys had to take him to the 
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school-house on his back, the little white 
haired fellow would drop asleep between 
turns. When his word came round his 
neighbor would nudge him anxiously. He 
would wake, spell his word and drop asleep 
again at once. So great was the boy’s repu- 
tation as a student of unusual powers that 
the selectmen of a neighboring town, in 
passing a rule forbidding the attendance at 
the local school of any pupil from outside 
the township, honored him by adding the 
clause, “Excepting only Horace Greeley.” 


THERE are about 100,000 pupils on part- 
time in New York city. The Bureau of 
Municipal Research in commenting on this 
state of affairs, says: “This situation is 
truly deplorable, the Board of Estimate and 
Board of Aldermen are directly respon- 
sible.” The annual school budget is $36,- 
000,000 and it is alleged that through mis- 
management millions are wasted every year. 
Let the political grafter alone and he will 
run anything “to the bad.” More money 
than ever is now spent for the schools, and 
the vampire bat of politics but fans its 
victim more softly and earnestly with its 
leprous wings as, in many places large and 
small, throughout the country, it sucks the 
life-blood of the system. 


The students of Columbia College, New 
York, were far from idle during the last 
year, as shown by the report of their earn- 
ings for the period, given out by the secre- 
tary of the Columbia University appoint- 
ment service. Some 500 of the self-support- 
ing students of the university earned a 
total of $120,000, an increase over last year 
of $25,000. Posing as artist models, acting 
as elevator operators, tending furnaces, 
clerking in hotels, proctoring, watching at 
the polls, serving as physicians at summer 
camps, tutoring, renting apartments, doing 
stenographic work and operating telephone 
switchboards were but a few of the ways 
which the students evolved for earning their 
way through the university. The commit- 
tee found 1,885 jobs for the students at the 
university and these netted them $57,192.74. 


Tue Sheriff of New York city, Mr. 
Julius Harburger, having been in receipt 
daily of many letters asking his opinion of 
Thaw, has no time nor disposition to make 
reply other than this which he gives out 
through the press. It is direct and com- 
prehensive: He says: “Nothing has ever 
equaled the hysteria shown by the people 
everywhere as to the appearance of Harry 
K. Thaw, the escaped paranoiac from 
Matteawan. One might think that a hero 
was in the limelight, instead of a dipso- 
maniac degenerate, murderer, coward, 
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egotist, overindulged spendthrift, good-for- 
nothing, evil-minded night prowler, spoiled 
youngster, mnon-supporter, erratic, syco- 
phantic dependent, despoiler and irrational 
illusionist. Not a single trait in his make- 
up can be upheld, but his unsoundness, his 
vagaries, his idiosyncrasies, craftiness, hal- 
lucinations would make him dangerous 
wherever he may be domiciled.” 


Here is what Paul Fort, the French 
poet, has to say about the effect of beards 
on the intellectual life: “I tell you that 
French intellectuality has departed with 
French beards. Where have they gone, 
the beards that we used to see; the soft and 
golden beards of young poets; the black 
Assyrian beards of our robust men of busi- 
ness; the silvery beards of the savants and 
academicians? Why should we want to 
look like Anglo-Saxons, shaving the hair 
from our face as if we were ashamed of 
it?” 


THE course of study in the Alabama nor- 
mal schools is to be radically changed to 
include such subjects as: Rural’ sociology, 
biology, domestic science, domestic art, li- 
brary methods, school gardening, and agri- 
culture through club work. 


SomE of the rural schools in the State of 
Washington have college graduates as 
teachers. In that State they pay good salar- 
ries to country teachers because they be- 
lieve that the country school should be as 
well taught as the city school. 





In many cases the teachers will have to 
do the best they can, entirely unaided in the 
work of health supervision. They should 
be prepared to observe and to recognize the 
ordinary defects of school children. The 
normal school ought to offer courses for 
such preparation, but where the teacher has 
not had training in a normal school he or 
she should acquire information in the best 
manner possible. In order that she may get 
it, county superintendents should provide 
study courses and obtain the services of 
competent physicians for special lecture and 
demonstration work with the teachers. If 
possible it would be well for the Board to 
follow the plan of Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Virginia, and employ a specialist to visit the 
schools, in order to instruct teachers on 
school and child hygiene. 


KENTUCKY is having a real educational 
awakening, so real that people are not 
afraid to pay what it costs to create and 
maintain an efficient system of schools. One 
tax collector reports that citizens who have 
been in the habit of complaining because of 
higher taxes said it was “all right,” when 
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informed that the increased rate was in 
order to give more money to the public 
schools. 


WuaAT is considered to be the first exten- 
sive list of books and articles on industrial, 
trade and vocational education yet compiled 
has just been issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education. The bibliography 
was prepared by Henry R. Evans, of the 
editorial division of the bureau, assisted by 
members of the library staff. Literally hun- 
dreds of books and articles have recently 
appeared on this all-important subject, and 
it is in order to furnish a guide to the ma- 
terial now available that the bureau has 
issued its bibliography. About 800 care- 
fully selected titles are listed, and the more 
important works are summarized for the 
busy reader who wants to see at a glance 
what a book contains. Some of the topics 
covered are: Work and citizenship; ap- 
prenticeship; “blindalley” employments; 
continuation schools; vocational legislation ; 
co-operative courses; economic and social 
value of industrial training; industrial effi- 
ciency; industrial education in foreign 
countries; attitude of trade unions; voca- 
tional guidance. 


DEFINITE State aid for vocational schools 
is a part of New Jersey’s new provision for 
industrial education, as enacted by the 1913 
legislature and outlined in a bulletin issued 
by the New Jersey Board of Education. 
The plan provides that any school district, 
whether city, town, township, or borough, 
as well as any county, may start vocational 
schools and get state aid for their support. 
Separate schools may be organized, or de- 
partments established in existing schools, 
according to local convenience. The thor- 
ough practicalness of the plan may be seen 
from the recommendations for efficient 
members of advisory boards for the voca- 
tional schools: If the training is for the in- 
dustries, then two of the members are to be 
an employer and an employee respectively, 
representing distinct trades or occupations. 
Where the school is one that trains for 
home duties, it is suggested that the mem- 
bers shall be persons “ who have had actual 
experience in the occupations carried on in 
the household, as mistress of a home, house- 
daughter, or housekeeper.” 


CoNnsOLIDATION of schools is going on to 
such an extent in the United States that, 
even with a building boom in progress, 
many localities report fewer schools each 
year. Tennessee offers some notable ex- 
amples. One county has erected 14 new 
buildings during the year, yet the total num- 
ber of schoolhouses in use has been re- 
duced from 154 to 136. How consolidation 





helps attendance is shown by another county 
where a new consolidated school had twice 
the enrollment of the combined three 
schools which it replaced. The better con- 
solidated school attracts better attendance, 
despite the fact that it is less easy to reach. 


Tue Parent Teachers’ Association in 
every school as a national movement by 
which parents may have the opportunity to 
study the science of child nature, as well as 
to study childhood needs in the home, the 
school and the community, is a movement 
which has been developed by the National 
Congress of Mothers. This purpose of 
bringing parents and schools into closer 
relations is so important and so essential to 
our social well-being at the present time 
that we can not overestimate it. The 
schools everywhere are suffering from lack 
of strong moral support from the home. It 
is not enough to pay taxes to support the 
schools. The high standards and efficient 
efforts of the school should be vigorously 
supported by parents intelligent enough to 
see their value. Many of our schools are 
not able to maintain good, vigorous stand- 
ards of scholarship and industry because the 
homes are careless and indifferent as to 
what their children do in the evenings and 
out of school. It is the hope of this organ- 
ization to enroll a large number of members 
and helpers. The annual fee of twenty-five 
cents is small enough to be within reach of 
all, and the co-operation of everyone, fath- 
ers, mothers, educators, the pulpit, press 
and all organizations and individuals work- 
ing for the betterment of child-life, is 
earnestly solicited. 


CoNTINUATION schools in Wisconsin are 
teaching 20,000 children, according to the 
estimate of Warren E. Hicks, Superinten- 
tent of Industrial Education. Greatest at- 
tention has been centered upon children 14 
to 16 years old. The number is double that 
of a year ago. Total expenditures, it is 
estimated, will amount to $300,000 this year, 
of which $100,000 will be supplied by the 
State. Last year the expenditures of the 
several cities amounted to $130,000, of 
which $50,503 was supplied by the State. 
There now are forty continuation schools 
in the State teaching industrial and com- 
mercial subjects to half-day pupils and 
night pupils. Several cities are maintaining 
such schools this year for the first time. 


SraTIsTICcs printed in Paris show that the 
lives of wild beasts in captivity are much 
shorter than those at liberty, especially in 
the case of exotic beasts. The tiger and 
panther in captivity do not live more than 
seven or eight years, lions a little longer, 
hyena five to six years, and the brown bear 
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seven to eight, although they often reach 
twenty when at liberty. In captivity the 
white bear reaches only four or five years 
and the elephant, which often attains a hun- 
dred when at liberty, lives only twenty-five 
to thirty. Caged monkeys, however well 
housed, live only seven or eight years, and 
nearly all die from tuberculosis. 


State Supt. SMITH reports that a ma- 
jority of the children in Maine are in 
schools which reflect for the most part rural 
conditions. He adds, 

“No more than a statement of the fig- 
ures should be sufficient to emphasize the 
important place held by the country school 
in the Maine school system and the neces- 
sity of giving to it every possible consider- 
ation that will increase its usefulness. The 
rapid movement of the population from the 
country to the city may well be regarded in 
some measure as an unfortunate symptom 
in the industrial life of any people. The 
present tendency to counteract this move- 
ment and the growing interest in the de- 
velopment of agriculture promise favor- 
ably, not only for the rural interests, but 
for the centres of population as well. It 
requires only the most casual survey of 
figures to show that the per capita cost of 
education in the country is much greater 
than in the city. Again, the charges for 
transportation add to a greater or less ex- 
tent to the cost of school support. The 
State has already recognized, in a measure, 
this advantage.” Mr. Smith says the de- 
mands made by a country school are greater 
than those of a village or country school, 
and can be met only by the employment of 
superior teachers. 


DiscIPLinE, coolness, and bravery on the 
part of the students and faculty members, 
prevented any loss of life or injury, when 
College Hall, the oldest of the Wellesley 
College buildings near Boston was burned 
recently. Two hundred and fifty young 
women students, fifty instructors and fifty 
maids were in their beds when the fire was 
discovered. Everyone was saved, and none 
of the scores who marched in an orderly 
procession through smokefilled hallways 
suffered so much as a scratch. The build- 
ing was left a blackened shell by the flames. 
Within its crumbled walls was wreckage 
representing a loss of $900,000. Of this 
amount, $100,000 was the estimated value 
of the personal property of the inmates, 
nearly all of whom left in scanty attire. 
Louis K. Morse, treasurer of the board of 
trustees, said to-night that the college would 
recover perhaps $600,000 of its loss through 
insurance. Miss Ellen Fitz Pendleton, 
president of the institution, said: ‘‘ Al- 
though we have not as yet made any definite 
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plans to rebuild College Hall, we shall, of 
course, erect another structure in the near 
future.” On account of the fire, the entire 
college was ordered closed until the end of 
the regular Easter recess. Nearly 1,000 of 
the 1,300 young women left for their homes 
immediately after the fire. Many who had 
rooms in College Hall went in borrowed 
clothing. 


EpucaTIon by correspondence for prison- 
ers in the penitentiary would be possible if 
a plan outlined by Frank Strong, chancellor 
of the University of Kansas, should be 
adopted by the Board of Administration. 
Chancellor Strong would have the privileges 
of the extension division of the university, 
including vocational training by correspond- 
ence, offered to the inmates of the peni- 
tentiary at the expense of the State. 


A large sun spot group about 50,000 miles 
long, consisting of a large circular spot and 
faculae with small spots in them, was dis- 
covered April 2, by the naval observatory at 
Washington. 


Tue West Chester State Normal School 
offers to one boy and one girl from each of 
the counties of Bucks, Chester, Delaware 
and Montogomery, a free three days’ ex- 
cursion to Washington, D. C., with the 
Senior Class of the Normal School. This 
prize will be awarded to the boy in the 
public schools who raises the best acre of 
corn grown in this competition in his 
county, and to the girl in the public schools 
who does the best cooking in this competi- 
tion in her county. The competition will 
be conducted under regulations which are 
in line with the directions of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. All 
boys and girls competing may become regu- 
lar members of the National Corn or Cook- 
ing Clubs. For circular of information 
address Dr. George M. Philips, West 
Chester, Pa. 


IF you want to test some one’s ability to 
spell words which are alive with meaning 
in the discussion of present-day affairs try 
him on the list which follows. It is made 
up of words used in an address by one of 
the presidential candidates last year: 
Anarchist, academical, adroit, asset, auto- 
matically, capitalization, consideration, cu- 
mulative, competition, conservative, con- 
struction, delegated, democracy, fetish, 
flintlock, incident, instrument, intent, im- 
peachment, industrialism, initiative, inter- 
pretation, legalism, lobbyist, monopoly, 
metaphysics, nugatory, pettifogging, phi- 
losophy, privilege, progressive, recall, refer- 
endum, representative, socialism, summary, 
technical, terminology, vested, watering. 
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Pror. WM. A. McKEEver has been trans- 
ferred from the position of Professor of 
Philosophy in the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College to that of Professor of Child 
Welfare in the University of Kansas, at 
Lawrence. His friends among our readers 
will be interested in knowing that this new 
position will allow him more time and op- 
portunity for doing the real child welfare 
work. This is probably the first chair of 
the kind in the United States. He will 
continue to issue his Home Training Bul- 
letins, charging two cents for samples, and 
one cent each for orders in sos A as a 
means of helping out the expense. No. 10 
will treat the subject “ Teaching the Child 
to Play.” The first nine of the series are, 
The Cigarette Smoking Boy, Teaching the 
Boy to Save, Training the Girl to Help 
in the Home, Assisting the Boy in the 
Choice of a Vocation, A Better Crop of 
Boys and Girls, Trainng the Boy to Work, 
Teaching the Girl to Save, Instructing the 
Young in Regard to Sex, and The Boy’s 
Vacation Employment. Address Wm. 
McKeever, Manhattan, Kansas, 


Nor unnaturally there is now a wide dif- 
ference of opinion as to the wisdom of 
teaching sex hygiene in the public schools 
and it is altogether likely that it will be 
many years before there is a substantial 
agreement in this country upon the ques- 
tion. Nevertheless discussion of the matter 
in the newspapers, at school board sessions, 
by women’s clubs and at gatherings of 
physicians and social workers serves a very 
good purpose. Among other things, says 
the Morning News, it has a tendency to 
force those parents who object to having 
such matters touched upon in the schools to 
be more careful about their own duties and 
responsibilities. If it is found that home 
instruction is not the result of the present 
agitation school instruction is bound to be- 
come general in a comparatively short time, 
for public policy demands that more atten- 
tion be paid to this important matter in this 
country where the character of the popula- 
tion, as well as the conditions under which 
the people live, is changing rapidly, and 
will change for the worse if some effort is 
not made to control the movement. 





Joun Burroucus, the nautralist, an- 
nounced his intention of visiting Egypt and 
perhaps some of the European countries. 
Incidentally he said he would be 77 years 
old Friday. Asked as to how he proposed 
to celebrate the event, he said: “ Well, I 
think I’ll eat three square meals and walk 
five miles, It’s because I’ve been doing 
that all my life that I’m able to celebrate my 
77th birthday.” 





‘ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 





CANDIDATES FOR THE OFFICE OF COUNTY OR 
DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT. 





B* a decision of the Attorney General’s 

Department the next election for 
County Superintendents and District Super- 
intendents will be held on the first Tuesday 
of May, 1914. The attention of candidates 
is hereby drawn to Section 1108 of the 
School Code. 

No votes for a candidate for County 
Superintendent, at any such convention, 
shall be counted, unless said candidate has, 
before the vote is taken, filed with the presi- 
dent thereof a county, district, or assistant 
county or district superintendent’s com- 
mission which has been issued within the 
previous four years by the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction or such other evidence 
of eligibility as is required by this act. 

The evidence of eligibility may be a 
diploma from a College, from a State 
Normal School, a State certificate, a county 
permanent certificate or a professional 
certificate which has been held by a candi- 
date for the ten years next preceding the 
— of this act. See Sections 1103 and 
2821. 

In reply to-an inquiry from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction to the office of 
the Attorney General we have this decision 
under date of December 2, 1913: 


This Department is in receipt of your com- 
munication of October 20th, asking to be ad- 
vised with reference to the proper date upon 
which you should order the holding of elec- 
tions of county superintendents of schools in 
the year 1914, 

Under the legislation repealed by the School 
Code, county superintendents were elected on 
the first Tuesday of May every third year for 
terms of three years, to begin on the first 
Monday of June following the election. As 
the year 1911 was the regular year under 
previous legislation for the election of county 
superintendents, these officers were elected 
throughout the Commonwealth on the first 
Tuesday of May, 1911, which date was prior 
to the approval of the School Code. The 
terms of the county superintendents elected 
on the first Tuesday of May, 1911, would, 
under prior legislation, end on the first Mon- 
day of June, 1194. To the end that these 
terms might not be disturbed, and in order 
that the new system might be put in opera- 
tion without any unnecessary confusion, it 
was provided in section 1105 of the Code that 
county superintendents should be elected: 

“On the second Tuesday of April, one 
thousand nine hundred and eighteen, and on 
the same day of every fourth year thereafter 
* * * to serve for four years from the first 
Monday of May next following: Provided, 
that on the first Tuesday of May, one thou- 
sand nine hundred and fourteen, county super- 
intendents shall be elected as herein provided 
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to serve from the -first Monday of June, one 
thousand nine hundred and fourteen, until the 
first Monday of May, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighteen.” 

By following this express provision for 
putting the new system into operation no con- 
fusion will arise and the elections in the year 
1918 will be the first regular elections under 
the new system for electing county superin- 
tendents. Although it is provided in section 
1106 of the Code that county superintendents 
shall give notice of the convention of school 
directors to be held “ for the purpose of elect- 
ing a county superintendent on the second 
Tuesday of April, one thousand nine hundred 
and fourteen, and thereafter,” etc, it is 
obvious, when this section is read in con- 
nection with the preceding section, that the 
designation of the year 1914 is erroneous, and 
that the legislature intended to make a special 
provision for the election in the year of 1914, 
by means of the above quoted proviso. 

You are accordingly advised that you should 
order the elections of county superintendents 
in the year 1914 to be held on the first Tues- 
day of May, 1914, the superintendents elected 
on that date to serve from the first Monday 
of June, 1914, to the first Monday of May, 
1918, and their successors to be elected on the 
second Tuesday of April, 1918. 





GET THE BEST MAN. 


Se Bible tells of a quiet man in a city 
who “ delivered the city.” He looked 
not for fame or fortune. He was simply a 
wise man who did his work well, and “his 
words were heard in quiet.” People pon- 
dered them, were influenced by them, and 
things were better in their town, in their 
community. Such a man of weight, of 
poise, of knowledge, of wisdom, of moral, 
reverent and judicial quality the School 
Superintendent should be—always. 

Other offices may be administered by 
ordinary men. This should have the “one 
man.” Were only ideal men chosen by 
wise and conscientious citizens serving as 
school directors, this election of school 
superintendents would be the most import- 
ant ever held in Pennsylvania. Then, in- 
deed, would the possibilities of this great 
office be realized. 

All good men agree that the schools are 
our most vital public interest. Too much 
cannot be done for them, if done with right 
purpose and a wise discretion. Among the 
best buildings in country or town should 
be its school buildings. The most attractive 
grounds should be their immediate sur- 
roundings. Their equipment should be of 
the best, ample in every way, and their halls 
and walls should be adorned with pictures 
and other products of art such that pupils 
and teachers may have about them always 
a stimulating atmosphere of refinement and 
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culture. The teachers should be the best 
and most intelligent men and women in the 
community, high souls, nobly gifted in 
brain and heart and will. The superintend- 
ent, who must direct their work, should be 
a man worthy of his high office, a constant 
source of inspiration, raying out in all di- 
rections light and warmth and energy. A 
sordid man, narrow in view, selfish and self- 
seeking in interest, is of all men most out 
of place here, a harmful influence instead 
of a blessing to the community. Get for 
your Superintendent the best man that can 
be had, regardless of cost. Like Wisdom, 
his price is “above rubies.” Here as no- 
where else “the best is the cheapest,” for 
the School Superintendent may be, and 
from his high place of duty, respansibility 
and opportunity, ought to be, the man most 
influential for good in his locality. 

If, instead of being spoken of generally 
for his fine personality, good judgment, high 
character, superior attainments, and wise 
direction of school affairs, the Superintend- 
ent is persona non grata to many good 
teachers, directors and citizens, a selfish 
creature always watching his political and 
other fences that he may hold his place for 
the money it pays him, something is badly 
wrong. A better man is urgently needed, 
but, “professional courtesy” barring the 
way, good men may not permit the use of 
their names until a vacancy has been 
created. To defer election is to open the 
door for desirable men as candidates; and 
every effort should then be made to secure 
the best man that can be had. 

But if you are so fortunate as to have a 
man who is an inspiration to others, with 
the power of noble mastery over men and 
things; a fine, generous, dominating per- 
sonality, born so, and recognized. as such by 
troops of admiring friends who believe in 
him and love him for what he is, and what 
he has been, and what they know he will be 
—no matter how long he has been in office, 
don’t lose sight of your good fortune, but 
re-elect your Superintendent. 


————___ 


“HOUSE AND HOME.” 





OOD school houses are found every- 
where throughout Pennsylvania. But 
where is there a home for the principal, a 
spacious and attractive and comfortable 
teacher’s house, in connection with the 
school building? This would be an addi- 
tional reason why a man of fine scholastic 
attainments, of culture and power, should 
come and make his home in an intelligent 
community, and remain there perhaps for a 
life-time. No manufactory in any com- 
munity can match its schools in importance. 
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Get the best foreman and make it to his 
interest to become a dominating influence, 
perhaps the strongest and best, in the life 
of the community. A competent head of a 
good school is worth hundreds of dollars 
a month, and a suitable house for him to 
live in should be a mere bagatelle in the 
item of salary. If there were thousands of 
such homes it would mean benefit to our 
school interests that is simply incalculable. 
What district will set this good example 
and point the way to better things, thus 
retaining, often for a long life of ever- 
increasing usefulness, the best teachers 
among the men of the State in the best work 
of the State? Is there one such house in 
Pennsylvania? What school district or 
what man will buy the first and instal in it 
a high-grade man as teacher? Though the 
house be the best in all the district it is of 
infinitely less importance than the right man 
living in it. Good teachers are all too few 
everywhere, and to be held always at high 
rating. But the ideal teacher, the man of 
courage, devotion, ability, reverence, scholar- 
ship, true insight ‘and wide outlook—follow- 
ing afar the Teacher of Galilee who came 
“out of Nazareth”—his work is for eter- 
nity even more than for time. Build him 
an house! Hold him as your most valued 
treasure. Lose him only at death. For 
with him is the secret of the higher life 
and in him will your community find bless- 
ing for generations. 





COMBINATION COURSE. 
ANY courses at the University of 
Pennsylvania are now being com- 
bined, and where students in previous years 
were compelled to spend four years in 
academic work, they are now able to matri- 
culate in the medical school at the comple- 
tion of their junior year and then receive 
the degree in arts or sciences at the end of 
the first year in medicine, and if they want 
to enter the law school they may leave the 
Wharton and college departments at the end 
of the junior year and receive the degree at 
the completion of the first year in law, 
though unofficially. 
This action is taken by the University as 
a result of complaints from students who 
wished to take an academic course before 
taking up the study of their professions, and 
who were denied the opportunity of doing 
so through the extra length of time it in- 
volved. Under the combination plan an in- 
centive is given the student, and he is more 
likely to assume academic work than under 
the full time regulation. 
The time is not far distant when the 





dental and veterinary schools may also be 
combined with other college courses, and 
the result will be that future graduates hold- 
ing more than one degree will be the rule 
rather than the exception. 

In the college department of the Univer- 
sity is a special two years course in biology 
designed for those men who are unwilling 
to spend four years in academic work and 
who are desirous of taking up the study of 
medicine. The students who enter, how- 
ever, must have the same entrance qualifica- 
tions as a regular student. 

Dean Frazier, of the engineering school, 
scouts the impression that the standard of 
the engineering school has been lowered by 
the innovation whereby students completing 
their four year academic course may receive 
the baccalaureate degree, and in two addi- 
tional years the same degree from the 
Towne Scientific school. He says students 
from the college department are better 
“ grounded” and more capable of doing the 
work in the engineering school and there- 
fore merit a degree for the two years’ work. 


CALL FOR BRUMBAUGH. 








WE congratulate our old friend Dr. 

Brumbaugh. Will he be the next 
Governor of Pennsylvania? There is no 
better timber in the woods. 

Answering the call to the “home folks” 
in his native county of Huntingdon, Dr. 
Martin Grove Brumbaugh, Superintendent 
of the Public Schools of Philadelphia, has 
announced his candidacy for nomination for 
Governor. In a letter addressed “To the 
People of Pennsylvania,” he clearly states 
his position on many of the important ques- 
tions that are engaging public attention at 
the present time, and which will figure 
largely in both State and National. politics 
during the present year. He says: 

“T have not been an office-seeker nor 
an office-holder in any political or partisan 
sense. My life has been devoted to the edu- 
cational interests of this Commonwealth and- 
of the country at large. I have endeavored 
to serve all the people and to be just and 
helpful to the pupils and teachers for whom 
so much of my life has been given. My 
life’s work must be my platform and my 
pledge. I have no different gift of service 
for my fellow-citizens. What I have 
honestly labored to do I shall continue to do. 

“T have no entangling alliances of any 
sort. I am under no promise, no agree- 
ment, made or implied. I shall never be a 
party to any such thing. If elected, it must 
be with the definite understanding that I 
shall be entirely free to perform my official 
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duties solely and steadily for the people as 
a whole. I shall reverently and humbly 
endeavor to do my duty in harmony with 
my conscience and under the guidance of 
the Divine. 

“T shall say nothing to get a vote that I 
will not do after the vote is given. He is 
blind, indeed, who does not see everywhere 
in wider intelligence, aroused citizenship, 
quickened conscience and greater devotion to 
civic righteousness, the signs of an increas- 
ingly virtuous quality in our people. Offi- 
cials of all stations must conform to this 
great awakening or meet the consequences. 
Only those should serve the people who will 
lead them to the best in social, industrial 
and educational progress. I submit my can- 
didacy unreservedly upon this high plane, 
and assure the people that I shall give my 
full strength to its accomplishment.” 

He invites and welcomes the support of 
all citizens, regardless of party alignment, 
and welcomes a campaign “upon the great 
moral issues of the day.” 


<> 
<> 


THE SCHOOL PLAYGROUND. 


How large is your school playground? 
Henry S. Curtis, in a bulletin just 
issued by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, declares that every city school build- 
ing should have at least one full block of 








ground, whether the block is the usual city | 


block of two of three acres, or one of ten 
acres, as in Salt Lake, Utah. The ‘high 
school needs at least ten acres, he asserts. 
As for the country school, it ought never to 
have less than 3 acres of play space, and 
could profitably make use of ten acres, pro- 
vided the grass is kept mowed. 

Mr. Curtis shows that our schools have, 
in general, had very inadequate yards. Dur- 
ing the past ten years, however, with the 
development of the play movement, there 
has come an increased demand for ground 
space around school buildings. The State 
boards of education in Pennsylvania and 
Virginia will not approve plans for new 
school buildings that do not. provide for 
adequate playgrounds. In Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, the standard of one full block to a 
school has been carried out with every one 
of the schools for white children. All but 
one or two of the schools in Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, have a full block. In San Angelo; 
Texas, every school but one has two blocks 
at least, and two have ten acres of play 
space. The first school built in Gary, In- 
diana, had two acres of playground, the 
second had four, the third eleven, and a lot 
recently purchased contains twenty acres. 

“There is a very strong sentiment all 
over the country for larger school grounds.” 
Mr. Curtis finds, “and yards are being 
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augmented in many cities where there is an 
opportunity to purchase adjoining pieces of 
land at prices that are not prohibitive. 
Cities are often paying as much as $10,000 
or more per acre for such land. Two years 
ago the city of Houston, Texas, secured a 
bond issue of $500,000 for enlarging the 
yards of several of its old schools. The city 
of Galveston has recently voted a bond issue 
of $100,000 for the same purpose.” 

“Whether in city or eountry,” says Mr. 
Curtis, “ample school playground is a vital 
necessity. City children need a good-sized 
school yard because there is no other place 
to play. Country children need a large yard 
because at home there is no one to play with 
except in the simplest games for little chil- 
dren.” He points out that larger school 
grounds are demanded, not only for the sake 
of organized play, which has come to have 
a recognized value in education, but also for 
school gardening, open-air classes, physical 
training, and other activities that have made 
the school-yard “ nearly as important as the 
classroom in the conduct of a modern 
school.” 








MATTERS OF INTEREST. 





HE bulletin of the State Board of Edu- 
cation at Harrisburg notes these 
items of interest: 

The Erie Board of Education is planning 
to put into operation a teachers’ pension 
system based on the non-contributory prin- 
ciple. 

Fayette County schools, under the direc- 
tion of Supt. John S. Carroll, observed Fri- 
day, February 13, as Visitors’ Day. Inter- 
esting and instructive programs were car- 
ried out in all the schools. 

Supt. Welfling of Potter County has pro- 
vided a handsomely printed Certificate of 
Award for schools in his county which have 
complied with all the requirements for stand- 
ard rural schools. 

Supt. Geo. H. Wilson of Wayne, Pa., re- 
ports that the Radnor School Board has de- 
cided to erect a one-story school building on 
a five-acre plot of ground at Rosemont. 
The building will have four rooms, so ar- 
ranged that later additions may be added. 
Radnor Township has also adopted a non- 
contributory pension system for its teach- 
ers. 

Supt. J. W. Snoke of Lebanon County 
has issued a very interesting sixteen-page 
circular giving valuable information rela- 
tive to the organization of Boys’ Agricul- 
tural Clubs and Girls’ Domestic Science 
Clubs. The conditions governing the vari- 
ous contests are set forth in detail and the 
plan of organization is completely worked 
out. 

Lectures on occupations for 8th and 9th 
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grade boys and girls have been arranged in 
the Williamsport schools. The lectures for 
the girls will be on domestic science, do- 
mestic arts, and occupations for women in 
general. Lectures to boys will be on print- 
ing trades, metal working and wood work- 
ing trades. The lectures will be delivered 
by business men who are actively engaged 
in the lines of work. Supt. Lose is also 
making a study of the boys and girls em- 
ployed in the different establishments of his 
city. Employers have been quite willing to 
answer the questions sent out and show their 
radiness to co-operate in providing educa- 
tional opportunities to their employees who 
were earlier deprived of school privileges. 

Supt. N. E. Heeter is planning to have 
the rural schools of Clarion County observe 
Farmers’ Day next September. A school 
fair will be held, the exhibits to be the 
product of the children’s work. Pupils will 
be urged to exhibit all kinds of farm and 
garden produce, the products of baking, 
canning, and anything else in the line of 
domestic science and domestic art. Prem- 
iums will be offered for the schools making 
the best exhibits. 


(3 <itin 
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NOBLE GIFT TO A CITY. 








A CITIZEN OF WILLIAMSPORT WHO WILL CON- 
TINUE TO LIVE IN BLESSING TO HIS 
TOWN, FOR AGES. 





HROUGH the will of Mr. A. D. Herm- 
ance, recently made public, the Wil- 
liamsport public schools are to be benefited 
to the amount of several hundred thousand 
dollars. In his will Mr. Hermance be- 
ueathed the annual income of the sum of 
7,000 to the grammar schools. This in- 
come is to be divided each year among those 
pupils of the last class of the grammar 
schools who are most deserving. His great 
gift to the public schools, however, was the 
sum left to the graduates of the Williams- 
port High School. At the death of his 
widow his whole residuary estate, estimated 
at $400,000, is to be available for the pur- 
pose of furnishing male graduates of the 
high school with a sufficient sum to enable 
them to go through Cornell University. 
Each male graduate of the high school who 
has ranked well in scholarship and deport- 
ment and whose financial condition is such 
that he could not otherwise attend college, 
is to be furnished with $500 a year for a 
period of four years. The income of this 
residuary estate will probably maintain in 
college all of the time more than a score of 
young men. It is one of the greatest gifts 
ever made to the public schools and will 
give a great impetus to high school educa- 





tion in Williamsport. The selection of the 
graduates who are to benefit by this bequest 
is to be made by the Judge of the court, the 
Superintendent of Schools, and the Presi- 
dent of Dickinson Seminary. 

For a number of years Mr. Hermance has 
annually placed in the hands of Superin- 
tendent Charles Lose, a sum of money that 
was used to help deserving boys and girls 
of the grammar schools, to assist one or 
two high school graduates who wished to 
attend a normal school, and to defray the 
expenses of one young man at Cornell Uni- 
versity. While Mr. Hermance was without 
children of his own, he has always taken a 
deep interest in public education, and this 
large bequest proves that his interest was 
even greater than was ever supposed. 


_ 
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THE CITY COMMISSION. 





6 ee Commission form of government 

went into effect in a majority of the 
cities of Pennsylvania December Ist, the old 
system of select and common councils in 
these cities going out of existence. Here- 
after the affairs of these municipalities will 
be conducted by a single council of five 
men, one of whom is the mayor. With the 
exception of Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Scranton, and three or four small munici- 
palities operating under special charters, all 
cities in the State are affected by the new 
commission law passed by the last legisla- 
ture. The five councilmen will pass all ordi- 
nances, and also enforce them. The execu- 
tive and administrative powers of.the city 
will be distributed among five departments, 
public affairs, accounts and finance, public 
safety, streets and public improvements, 
and parks and public property. The mayor 
will be the superintendent of public affairs. 

The twenty-three now under commission 
rule are as follows: Reading, in Berks 
county, 96,071; Wilkesbarre, Luzerne, 67,- 
105; Erie, 66,525; Harrisburg, Dauphin, 
64,186; Johnstown, Cambria, 55,482; Al- 
toona, Blair, 52,127; Allentown, Lehigh, 51,- 
913; York, 44,750; McKeesport, Allegheny, 
42,694; Chester, Delaware, 38,537; New 
Castle, Lawrence, 36,280; Williamsport, 
Lycoming, 31,860; Easton, Northampton, 


. 28,523; Hazleton, Luzerne, 25,452; Oil City, 


19,240; Pittston, Luzerne, 16,267; Oil City, 
Venango, 15,657; Bradford, McKean, 14,- 
544; Franklin, Venango, 9,767; Titusville, 
Crawford, 8,533; Lock Haven, Clinton, 
9,772; Monongahela, 7,598; Corry, Erie, 
991. 
: Senator Henry A. Clark, of Erie, author 
of the commission law, discussing the new 
system, said: 

“Tf the new system accomplishes nothing 
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more than what it has already done, namely, 
to create an interest on the part of the indi- 
vidual citizen in the good government and 
welfare of his city, it will have performed 
a splendid mission. The system is not auto- 
matic and will not work without direction. 
Councilmen picked by an intelligent public 
interest, sentiment and demand can be relied 
upon to act for the welfare and improve- 
ment of the whole city and of all its people 
without weal or factional favoritism. 

“Residents of a city are fast learning 
that it is not a thing separate and apart 
from themselves, but an entity in the growth 
and prosperity, of which they are the direct 
beneficiaries, that they are stockholders in a 
municipal corporation and ought to receive 
their dividends in lessened taxes, enforced 
sanitation, clean and improved streets, pub- 
lic playgrounds and parks and in the pos- 
session of a civic pride, justified by a sane, 
safe and progressive city administration, 
such as will characterize Councilmanic ac- 
tion in the immediate future. It has been 
done elsewhere; preparatory steps for the 
same results here are under way. 

“From information at hand, it appears 
that, with scarcely an exception, in the 
cities of the third class in this State, fine 
types of men have been elected as city offi- 
cials and that they are desirous of discharg- 
ing their public duties faithfully and effici- 
ently under the provisions of the new law. 
An alert sensitive and intelligent electorate 
demands and expects this. These expecta- 
tions will be realized. 

“On its passage in the Legislature the 
bill was criticised in some instances by a 
few who knew little of the reasons for 
many of its salient features, less of the laws 
which were incorporated in it and which 
had been on the statute books for years, and 
scarcely anything of municipal government 
in general. The language in some of these 
incorporated laws was pronounced obscure, 
too drastic and impracticable, and yet they 
had been the subject of judicial interpreta- 
tions and in operation for years. Attach- 
ment to an archaic system was difficult to 
put aside. There now seems to be a desire 
to give the new system a fair trial. One 
of the most intelligent opponents of the bill, 
a city solicitor of long years of experience, 
and whose opinions carry great weight, 
says: ‘I hail the bill as a great deliverance.’ 

“Since the bill became a law it has been 
in the Common Pleas Courts of several 
counties on the question of the constitution- 
ality of the non-partisan ballot feature. 
One court has held it to be unconstitutional 
and several the reverse. 

“While the act provides for a non-par- 
tisan ballot, the experience of the last few 
weeks demonstrated that the contests for 
nominations and elections were not non- 
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political, Each candidate had his friends 
and his opponents and while they were not 
all of one party, in so far as past party 
designations were concerned, they became 
parties under other names. Nevertheless, 
little attention was paid. to a candidate’s 
ancient party affiliations. 

“The measure already has accomplished 
this: 1. An active interest on the part of 
citizens in municipal affairs. 2, A wider 
investigation of the subject of municipal 
government in this country and abroad. 3. 
The selection of competent men for city 
officials. 4. A willingness on the part of 
these officials to spend all their time, if 
necessary, in the conduct of the city’s busi- 
ness, subordinating private affairs to it. 
And it has inspired the hope that the dawn 
of better government for cities of the third 
class in Pennsylvania is at hand.” 

Five good men intelligent and patriotic 
citizens, on such commissions, are better 
than fifty, just as the small school board of 
capable men who feel the high responsibility 
resting upon them is better than a board of 
many members. 





MOUNTAINEER SUMMER SCHOOL. 





a twenty-one teachers had each re- 
fused in turn to teach the regular 
school at Irish Creek Hollow, in the moun- 
tains of Virginia, two county school teach- 
ers and a twelve-year-old assistant invaded 
the district with a camping outfit and or- 
ganized a summer school and an evening 
school that were both better attended than 
any school in past years had ever been. 
The experiment was so successful that 
other isolated communities in Virginia are 
to be handled in the same way. Instead 
of allowing these isolated districts to get 
along as best they may, state and county 
officers in Virginia are going to send to 
the mountains every summer the very best 
teachers they can secure in order to provide 
the educational facilities that are needed. 
Irish Creek Hollow is in a mountain 
valley in Rockbridge county. It is sparsely 
settled and remote of access. The in- 
habitants are mountaineers of original 
stock. They live in log cabins that are not 
even good log cabins. There was a school 
building, but for several years there had 
been no school. No school teacher would 
accept the position. In 1911, after all at- 
tempts to get a regular teacher had failed, 
the county superintendent persuaded two 
experienced teachers to go to Irish Creek 
Hollow, after their own schools had closed, 
and to open a summer school. They 
carried with them tents to live in, provi- 
sions, and cooking utensils. School was 
opened in the old school building, and the 
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attendance exceeded all expectations. 
There were 8o children enrolled in morning 
classes ,and 30 to 40 adults in afternoon 
and evening classes. The mountaineers 
were so appreciative of what was done for 
them that summer that they built an addi- 
tional schoolroom and two comfortable liv- 
ing rooms for the teachers. 

Public spirit had developed to such an 
extent the following year that when one of 
the State inspectors and the secretary of 
the Virginia Codperative Education Asso- 
ciation visited the place in the summer of 
1912 they were able to organize a school 
and civic league and an athletic association. 
Practically all the residents of the com- 
munity enrolled in the civic league. An in- 
teresting feature of the work is that it 
reaches the adults as well as the children. 
A Saturday afternoon class in reading and 
writing for grown-ups numbered among its 
members old men and women with grand- 
children in the morning school. 

In speaking of the experiment Mr. A. C. 
Monahan, rural-school specialist in the U. 
S. Bureau of Education, says: “In inaugu- 
rating this work Virginia has undoubtedly 
taken a valuable step toward benefiting one 
of the most deserving and most neglected 
classes of our country. Some of our best 
American stock is in the mountains, and it 
should not be allowed to degenerate for 
lack of educational opportunities. The 
State Department of Virginia is now 
making a survey of the mountain sections 
of Virginia and proposes to conduct many 
summer schools in the future like this one 
which has been held for three years in 
Irish Creek Hollow.” 


—- 
<> 


STATE SPELLING CONTEST. 








le tendency in educational affairs, says 
the Educational Bulletin issued from 
the Illinois State Department of Public In- 
struction, is to swing from one extreme to 
another. There was a time, no doubt, when 
relatively too much attention was given to 
spelling, to the neglect of the more impor- 
tant subjects. It is believed that at the pres- 
ent time we have gone too far in the other 
direction. A number of the county super- 
intendents of the State believe that it will 
do much good and no harm to begin a sort 
of a revival in the subject of correct spell- 
ing. There is nothing more practical, more 
vocational, than the ability to spell cor- 
rectly the words in ordinary use without 
having to consult a dictionary. The plan 
involves a contest in each county organized 
by the county superintendent; a State con- 
test on Tuesday, December 3oth, at Spring- 
field; and perhaps a National contest be- 
tween the State champions at the National 





Education Association meeting next sum- 
mer at St. Paul, Minnesota. At the present 
time we are in no danger of unduly exalt- 
ing the mechanical side of education. The 
danger is altogether in the other direction. 
It is believed that county superintendents 
will be rendering a distinct service to their 
county in joining with the committee in 
carrying out the plans of the spelling con- 
test. The rules of this contest are here 
given. 

1. The State Spelling Contest shall be held 
in Springfield, Illinois, on Tuesday, December 
30, 1913, which is the opening day of the 
State Teachers’ Meeting. 

2. Each county shall be entitled to one rep- 
resentative. 

3. All pupils in the first eight grades, regu- 
larly attending the public schools during the 
year 1913-1914, shall be eligible to enter this 
contest. Eighth grade graduates are excluded. 

4. Representatives to the State Spelling 
Contest shall be chosen by means of organized 
county contests under the direction of the 
county superintendent of schools. The details 
of the county contest are left to the county 
superintendent to work out in such manner 
as he thinks best for the schools of his county. 
The elimination plan is recommended, begin- 
ning with a spelling match in each school; the 
winners of these school contests to constitute 
a township contest; the township winners to 
participate in the county contest. All words 
used in the school, township and county con- 
tests should be selected from the adopted 
spelling book and word lists as given in the 
eighth year orthography, State Course of 
Study. 

5. The State contest shall be written. The 
test will be to spell words correctly. No re- 
quirement will be made as to the analysis, 
definition, diacritical marking, or use of words 
in sentences. No proper names shall be in- 
cluded. 

6. The words shall be chosen from (1) 
word lists in eighth-year orthography, State 
Course of Study; (2) Cavine’s Speller and 
Manual of Pronunciation. 

7. A list of 100 words will be selected from 
the above named sources for the State con- 
test. In the event there is a tie, 25 words 
more difficult in character will be pronounced. 
Should there still be a tie, lists of 10 words 
shall be pronounced until a winner is found. 

8. The following committee to arrange de- 
tails of the State contest was appointed at a 
conference of county superintendents who at- 
tended the Boys’ State Fair School: Chair- 
man, State Supt. F. G. Blair, Springfield; Co. 
Supts. Charles McIntosh, Monticello; Roy L. 
Moore, Eureka; D. F. Nichols, Lincoln. 

9. Competent and disinterested persons will 
be chosen by this Committee to select and pro- 
nounce words for the State contest. 

to. A complete list of contestants should be 
in the hands of State Supt. Blair on or before 
December 20, 1913. 

11. Gold, silver and bronze medals will be 
awarded to the winners of the State contest. 

12. Each county superintendent whose coun- 
ty participates shall pay a fee of $2.00 towards 
defraying necessary expenses. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





Curnton.—Supt. McCloskey: The public 
school building of Flemington borough with 
all its contents was totally destroyed by fire 
on Friday, February 13th, entailing a total 
loss of all furniture, books, maps, charts, 
organ and Geographical Museum. The finan- 
cial loss was $12,000, partially covered by in- 
surance. The building was of frame struc- 
ture containing six rooms fitted with modern 
appliances for successful work. Within ten 
days the school board secured rooms in sepa- 
rate buildings in the town and reopened the 
schools. They will proceed at once to rebuild. 

CuMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: Local institutes. 
all well attended, were held at Boiling 
Springs, Basin, Cleversburg, and Middlesex. 
The annual meeting of the Directors’ Asso- 
ciation was attended by 117 directors. Many 
problems of school administration were profit- 
ably discussed. One of the interesting 
features of the meeting was the county spell- 
ing contest, participated in by twenty-seven 
pupils from different sections of the county. 
These contests have resulted in the giving of 
more attention to this important branch. 

Fayetre.—Supt. Carroll: During the month 
of February, 1914, twelve district institutes 
were held in the county. These meetings 
were attended not only by directors and 
teachers, but in some districts almost the 
whole community was in attendance. 

Huntinopon.—Supt. Dell: In almost every 
district a patrons’ day session was held on 
February 20. In some instances the houses 
were crowded to capacity. We are now hold- 
ing local institutes every week. Considerable 
interest is being manifested in seed testing and 
in our corn club contest. 

MiFFLIn.—Supt. Wills: Patrons’ day was 
observed on the twentieth of February. At 
the Woodland school in Brown township, 
special exercises were held in connection with 
the presentation of a flag by the P. O. S. of 
A. camp of Lewistown. Gen. John P. Taylor, 
of civil war fame, now eighty-seven years 
of age, accepted the flag in a ringing address. 
He attended school here eighty years ago, 
and in a strong, clear voice spoke of his 
school-days and related some civil war in- 
cidents, urging the youth present to patriotic 
endeavor. It was a rare occasion, beautiful 
and inspiring, and long to be remembered... 

Pixe.—Supt. Westbrook: An_ interesting 
local institute was held at Milford, February 
21st, when the teachers of Milford, Mata- 
moras, Dingman and Westfall listened to 
helpful talks upon the methods and materials 
used in teaching drawing to pupils in the 
grades by Miss Rose M. Fetterolf, 

Potrer.—Supt. Welfling: Three local insti- 
tutes were held this month. Never before did 
the teachers show a finer professional spirit. 
They are beginning to take much interest in 
the standardization of schools. 

Tioca.—Supt. Retan: As a result of a meet- 
ing of the directors of the Mansfield-Rich- 
mond joint district with Prof. Denis, a course 
in agriculture will be established in their 
high school. The subject of the improvement 
of the rural schools has received special at- 
tention at the local institutes of this term. 
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WaSHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: The last 
meeting of the Principals’ Round Table was 
held this month. Twenty-five members were 
present and interest in the discussion was 
never greater. Ten additional educational 
meetings were held in different parts of the 
county, all well attended. Mt. Pleasant town- 
ship, is planning the erection of an eight-room 
building, which will furnish accommodations 
for the high school at Hickory, and consoli- 
date five of the rural schools of the district. 

AsincTton Twr. Montgomery Co.—Supt. 
Ling: The teachers of Cheltenham and Abing- 
ton townships united to secure the services of 
Supt. Bliss of Montclair, New Jersey, for an 
address on Standards of Measurement. The 
lecture was given at Elkins Park, February 16. 
The school districts bore the expense, of this 
as well as a previous lecture on January 16, 
by Dr. Strayer of Columbia University. The 
two addresses supplemented each other and 
should prove valuable to the teachers. Thorn- 
dike’s Writing Scale has been placed in each 
of the schools of Grades 5 to 8 inclusive, in 
the effort to standardize the work in writing. 
The teachers have been supplied with a class- 
room efficiency card in the hope that it will 
lead them to check their own teaching and 
note points of efficiency and deficiency. The 
school men of Abington and Cheltenham 
townships have taken the initiative in the 
organization of a Suburban School Men’s 
Club. The first regular meeting will be held 
March 20 at Abington. I attended the Rich- 
mond meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Association. 

PuNXSUTAWNEY.—Supt. Jackson: Six school 
rooms have been seated with the best product 
of the American Seating Company. It is the 
purpose of the Board to continue this good 
work next year. Parent-Teacher Meetings 
were held at theh West End, Jenks Hill, and 
Mary A. Wilson schools. Much interest was 
shown at each of these meetings. At the 
Jenks Hill School an unused portion of the 
basement has been fitted up with benches and 
the youngsters are gleefully making bird- 
houses and other small articles. The program 
given by the high school in commemoration 
of the births of Washington and Lincoln has 
never been excelled here. Excellent pro- 
grams were also given by each grade building. 

RocHEsTER.—Supt. Taft: Our high school 
building was completely destroyed by fire 
February 24. 

Sunsury.—Supt. Ellenberger: Owing to an 
epidemic of scarlet fever and measles the 
schools were closed and under quarantine 
regulations for a period of two weeks. They 
have been re-opened but the diseases do not 
seem to be abating. A successful meeting 
of the East-Central Round Table Conference 
of Superintendents and Principals was held 
at Bloomsburg on February 20th and 2ist, 
1914. The district comprises Columbia, Mon- 
tour, Northumberland, Schuylkill, Snyder and 
Union counties. 

TyroneE.—Supt. Fleck: Special exercises 
were held in all the grade schools on February 
20. They were pig of a patriotic nature 
and well attended by G. A. R. delegations and 
others. The eighth grade schools of the 
Logan building repeated their programme. 
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